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Curriculum revision has, for some time now, dominated the center of the 
school stage. 


FOREWORD 


CURRICULUM revision has for some time now dominated the center of the school 
stage. Every administrative device, every technique involved in the usual school 
practice, seems to have overnight become subservient to this new celebrity. Adminis- 
trators, teachers’ colleges, educational prophets, and all their retinue have joined this 
crusade to free the abused child from archaic courses and antiquated methods. 

One step has led to another in lightning rapidity. Teachers, set to work to revise 
courses with the understanding that the 

task had an end as well as a beginning, 
‘ : Now 
awoke with a headache to the new philosophy HAETA 
that revision to be effective must never REVISE 
cease. The revision of the revision was not “THE 
enough — nor was the revision of the REVISED 
revised revision enough. Continual curricu- COURSS 
lum evolution to keep pace with society was STUDY 
necessary. 

Other disturbing elements that have 
bothered the crusaders are the administra- 
tive techniques that would thwart their dual 
philosophy of pupil purposes and co-opera- 
tive effort. Among these are the grading 
system that sets group standards and exalts individual achievement, and the piece- 
meal learning that is exemplified by the ringing of class bells every forty or sixty 
minutes. 

Curriculum leaders have viciously attacked these administrative devices as they 
build their new curricula. Out of all this confusion there has come fusion, and the 
teacher who can’t speak glibly in the new curriculum tongue that uses freely such words 
as ‘‘integration”’ and ‘‘correlation’’—just isn’t ready to join the procession. Every 
hamlet, as well as the metropolitan center, has joined the crusade; and this great 
army, too, is marching on its stomach. The average committee’s common approach 
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to curriculum revision has been to devour anything on the subject that has been left 
in the path. As the army moved ahead, the vanguard threw out new materials which 
in turn were devoured by those in the hind ranks — who in turn busied themselves 
devising anew for those who were to yet heed the cry and join the vast throng. Some 
of the curriculum leaders who helped to organize the movement now find themselves 
busily engaged in an attempt to determine the course taken by the fellow. The 
meanderings are revealed every couple of years by new studies. Teachers’ colleges 
have constructed curriculum laboratories, veritable storehouses where crusaders may 
go for supplies. 

News of innovations in courses of study construction has spread like wildfire. 
Laboratories and courses in teachers’ colleges herald these materials, as do the repre- 
sentatives of publishing houses who 
try to keep up with the procession as 
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book salesmen; they must be able 
to explain the new gospel as it is 
preached in this or that community. 
The common approach taken by 
writers who have issued books on 
curriculum construction has leaned 
toward the philosophy behind the 
work. The book that deals with 
actual techniques and practices is 
the exception. 

It is most difficult for committees 
to trace down to truth the rumors of 
curriculum practices that haunt the 
educational world. A course of study is usually marked tentative and subject to 
revision, and thus is not released until the rumor of its significance has been drowned 
out by new rumors. And when a course does emerge into the open it usually lacks 
any earmarks of the procedure out of which it came. 
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It is with this in mind that this volume is published. It is hoped that it will act as 
a decoy to coax out into the open the numerous experiences of curriculum groups 
throughout the nation. Then let the hunting season be extended to a twelve months’ 
open season. Let curriculum workers blast away at the procedures announced. 

The author for three years has served in the Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools as 
Director of Research and Secondary Education, in charge of curriculum revision, 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. The contents of this book are a collection of 
materials that have emerged in the course of the work. Some are work-type reports 
used to guide the curriculum committees as they studied their task. Others are 
materials that grew out of committee work and went into the courses of study. Chap- 
ters III and V represent materials developed by the commercial committees, with 
Guy Nicholson as chairman. Short introductory statements are interspersed among 
the original pieces of material to tie them into a more complete whole. 
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It is a compendium of materials that may be of interest to the Curriculum Crusader. 


No attempt is made to indicate procedures for other curriculum groups, nor does 
this book reveal a complete picture of the curriculum-building program of this one 
school system. It is merely a compendium of materials that may be of interest to 
the crusaders. Any values derived by the readers from these curriculum experiences 
should be attributed to the energetic efforts of the local teachers as well as to the 
progressive foresight of the Superintendent of Schools, J. Ralph Irons, whose educa- 
tional standards and ideals have been a constant stimulus to all of us. 
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Let curriculum workers blast away at these procedures that are announced. 
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Curriculum—Which Way? 


CHAPTER I 


SETTING UP THE CURRICULUM MACHINERY 


AN effective curriculum building program 
demands effective machinery for the pur- 
pose. It is well that all responsibility be 
specifically delegated at the start. It is as 
equally important that as many of the staff 
as possible be actively engaged in the pro- 
gram. This does much to establish a feeling 
of ownership and appreciation of the courses 
once they are put into use. 

The explanation of the organization of 
curriculum work contained in the following 
pages was issued to every member of the 
high-school staff at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SETUP FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, H1GH SCHOOLS 


The diagram below shows the delegation of responsibility among 
the groups concerned with the program of curriculum development: 


Board of Education 
Superintendent of Schools 


High School ee Director of Research 
and Secondary Education 


Principals 


Chairman, Key 
Committee, any 
other Department 


Correlating Committee- 
Composed of Supervisors, 
Department Heads, and 
Representatives of 
all Departments 


Science Key Committee, 

Key Committee that Department 
Science : Revision Revision 

Production Committees Committees Committees 


Chairman, 
Science 
Key Committee 


Production Committees 
(All Teachers of 
that Department 

included) 


(All Science Teachers 
included) 


Department heads and teachers of any subject are invited to look 
in on the curriculum committees as the program progresses. Grade- 
school curriculum committees will be contacted from time to time 
in the correlation of the work. Special committees may be appointed 
for a special study or duty, to serve only for the time necessary to 
complete the task assigned. Each department will work a year in 
constructing its new courses, these to be tried out the second year, 
with final revision coming at the end of that year. 

The school year 1934-35 was set aside for the social-studies con- 
struction work, the year 1935-36 for the English and commercial, 
1936-37 for science and home economics, etc. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND FUNCTIONS OF EACH UNIT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Director of Research of Secondary Education: 


1 
2 


ey 


4. 


N OU! 


TO; 


To work under the direction of the superintendent. 

To act as director of the program of curriculum development. 
To select chairmen of the departmental Key Committees, and 
to aid them in selecting the personnel of the other committees. 
To make available to the committees literature on curriculum 
building, courses of study, and other materials needed. 


. To provide a suitable place to work for the committees. 
. To provide for the mimeographing of the courses of study. 
. To conduct any research and experimentation relative to the 


program, that might be considered advisable by the Director 
and the Key Committee. The Iowa Silent Reading Test being 
given each year to all ninth graders is expected to be pertinent 
in considering individual differences in building courses. 


. To work closely with the Key Committee in study and plan- 


ning. 


. To aid the Key Committee to install the tentative courses ex- 


perimentally, here and there in the school system; and to try to 
evaluate them through supervision, etc. 

To correlate the programs of all departments by working among 
them, the principals, and the superintendent. 


High-School Principal: 


tT. 


To act as the professional leader of the faculty, in acquainting 
them with the program of curriculum building; to keep them 
informed of the work at every stage; to encourage and assist 
those members of his staff who are actually engaged in the work. 


. Toconsider, in principals’ meetings, recommendations made by 


the Key Committee and the Director of Secondary Education, 
and such matters of general policy as the grade-placement of 
subjects, graduation requirements, etc. 


. To assist in making contacts, interpreting, and supporting the 


program with the lay public, he being in closer contact with the 
public than any other school official. 


. To help in the installation and tryout of new courses. 
. To make necessary adjustments to release teachers from time to 


time from classroom service to do curriculum work when the 
need arises. 


. To follow the program closely, and to make recommendations 


from time to time. 
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Correlating Committee: 


I. 


To be made up of supervisors, heads of departments, and rep- 
resentatives of departments that have no heads or super- 
visors. Thus all fields are to be represented. Key chairmen 
will naturally be members of this committee since they are 
department heads. 


. Chairman of this committee to be appointed by the superin- 


tendent from the department heads. 


. Adviser of this committee to be the Director of Research and 


Secondary Education. 


. To act as an advisory body and clearinghouse in correlating 


the entire curriculum building program. For instance, this 
committee would be interested in such matters as: 
a. Aclose correlation of departments through proper courses 
of study and methods. 
b. A consideration of the graduation requirements of one 
department in respect to the entire school situation. 


Chairman, Departmental Key Committee: 


I. 


To be responsible for the development of courses of study in 
his department, for their installation experimentally, and for 
revisions in same. 


. To act as chairman of the Key Committee of that department, 


and as general chairman for all committees under that depart- 
ment. 


. To be responsible to ite Director of Research and Secondary 


Education; to report progress of the work to him from time to 
time; to present to him general recommendations that must 
be approved by principals, superintendent, etc.; and to report 
to him the needs of any committee of that department. 


4. To hold his position until revision has been completed. 


Departmental Key Committee: 


1. To be made up of the chairman and representatives from the 


ek 


3. 


department in all of the high schools. 

To analyze present American life needs through the review 
of studies available. 

To familiarize themselves with the functions of secondary 
education accepted for Evansville through the superinten- 
dent’s efforts. 
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13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


. To become familiar with the local environment in which 


pupils are growing up. 


. To study and evaluate courses and methods being used in the 


departments locally. 


. To familiarize themselves with the best current practices in 


teaching methods. 


. To study the abilities, interests, and growth wants of high- 


school pupils. 


. To acquaint themselves with the curriculum work that has 


been conducted in the local grade schools. 


. To establish the objectives and the aims of the courses of the 


department, as a whole, and separately, conferring with each 
subject-production committee concerning the objectives and 
aims of that subject. 


. To determine the form of the courses of study. 
DL. 


To determine exactly which courses the department will offer, 
and the grade-placement of each, recommending graduation 
requirements for the department. 

To study carefully such problems as will confront the subject- 
production committees, such as evaluation of texts, evaluation 
of courses of study, possibilities in visual education, adjusting 
courses to individual differences, etc. 

To see that the seventh, eighth, and ninth years form one 
unit — a junior high-school unit. 

To appoint, assist, and supervise the subject-production com- 
mittees. 

To see that these committees are supplied with materials. 
To enlighten these committees on matters relative to the 
building of courses of study. 

To correlate the work of all the subject-production com- 
mittees. 

To approve, and determine final drafts of each course turned 
out by a production or a revision committee. 

Department heads on this committee to give special help in 
the installation and tryout of new courses. 


Subject-Production Committee: 


I. 


2. 


To be responsible to the chairman of the Key Committee and 
to any member of the Key Committee delegated to work with 
this committee. 

To be made up of a chairman and two or three other mem- 
bers, all appointed by the Key Committee. 
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Il. 


. There is to be one committee for each subject to be offered in 


the department, generally speaking, but the Key Committee is 
to work out details; for example, the Social-Studies Key Com- 
mittee might want a production committee for each of the 
four years’ work, while the commercial might want one for 
shorthand, one for typing, etc. 


. To consider with the Key Committee objectives and aims of 


the particular subject and grade. 


. To select and arrange content of the course to meet these 


aims and objectives. 


. To make the studies of other courses, texts, methods, etc., 


necessary to the building of a course of study. 


. The committees to take in every teacher of the department of 


all the high schools. 


. To develop the tentative course of study in the subject. 
. To follow the progress of the course as it is tried out. ' 
. To acquire the broad, social view expressed under the outline 


for the Key Committee, necessary to useful courses. 
To know, before work is begun, the possibilities in and the 
details of the unit system of instruction. 


Revision Committee: 


. To be responsible to the chairman of the Key Committee. 
. To be made up of teachers who have taught the new course 


of study in tryout form. 


. Membership to be determined by the chairman of the Key 


Committee. 


. To consider in its revision the reactions of all teachers who 


have taught the course in tryout form, and the opinions of the 
original production committee. 


Classroom Teacher: 


A 


4. 


To be included eventually on some committee of the curricu- 
lum-building program. 


. To feel the responsibility to change in our schools consistent 


with the change in the world about us. 


. To follow the progress of the program of curriculum building 


as brought out by the principal, bulletins, and other teachers 
actually in the work. 
To familiarize themselves with the best on curriculum building. 


November 22, 1934. Revised November 21, 1935 and September 24, 1936 
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ORGANIZING A DEPARTMENT FOR WORK 


IF special supervisors of such fields as art, 
music, home economics, and industrial arts 
lead their own curriculum revision programs, 
it would be well that they all follow a com- 
mon purpose and plan, so that the whole 
school program may move ahead as a unit. 

This paper was presented by the curric- 
ulum director at a meeting of all the indus- 
trial arts teachers, just before they launched 
their curriculum study work under the lead- 
ership of the supervisor of that field. 


The whole school revision program should move ahead as a unit. 
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SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE SETUP FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS CuR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOLS 


The diagram below shows the delegation of responsibility among 
the groups concerned with the program of curriculum development: 


Board of Education | 
Superintendent of Schools 


Director i Director of Research 
Vocational Education 
| 


and Secondary Education 


High School 
Principals 


ee rs apr ce wreerscminad a relay Ree eet grionos ms ibs 7 
Work to be correlated with the entire high 


of Research and Secondary Education, (2) the | 
: High School Principals, and (3) the Committee : 
Production of Departmental Heads and Supervisors. | 
Committees, t——__—————-———————— Le a ee ee 
each under a 
Chairman 


! 
Industrial Arts | school program by the Director of Vocational 
Key Committee Education working through (1) the Director | 
i 
I 
| 
l 


The Director of Vocational Education will naturally see 
that the high-school program correlates with the elemen- 
tary school work. 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL ARTS CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Explanation of the suggested machinery: 


1. The Director of Vocational Education acts as the chairman, call- 
ing all general meetings. He supplies study materials for the work, 
and arranges for meetings, time and place. He contacts teachers and 
staff officers outside the department, as matters come up pertaining 
to other departments and to the program of others. He provides for 
the mimeographing, or printing, of courses of study once they are 
constructed. He sees the program in a broad sense in all its relation- 
ships to the whole school and community program. He appoints the 
chairmen of the respective production committees, and with them 
selects their respective committees. 

2. The Industrial Arts Key Committee is composed of all the indus- 
trial arts teachers in the high schools. It acts as a general study 
group that sets out to study the local industrial and vocational arts 
program in its relationship to (1) the community, (2) the school asa 
whole, (3) the Columbia University Survey recommendation, and 
(4) modern trends in the teaching of industrial arts as indicated by 
progressive thinkers in the field. 

This group is the first committee to be organized, and begins 
meeting at once, perhaps once a week for an hour and a half (3:30- 
5:00). With the Director of Vocational Education as chairman, the 
study of modern trends in industrial and vocational education is 
carried on for some weeks. 

As this study advances the group may want to adapt the zssues- 
approach in order to guide further study and discussion. This ap- 
proach was used last year by the English Key Committee and is being 
used this year by the Science Key Committee. In the light of their 
readings and experiences the committee members compile a list of 
fundamental issues that should be determined by the group as deci- 
sions that were to guide the nature of the philosophy, courses, and 
methods of the new program. For instance, a few of those considered 
by the other two groups were: 


ENGLISH 


1. In meeting the demands of the child as a whole, is it possible to 
correlate the work of the English department with that of other 
fields in a manner natural enough to be effective; or do such 
factors as administrative difficulties, strong departmental lines, 
and lack of experience in correlation mark such a step as in- 
advisable? 
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2. Has the analytical method of teaching literature, with emphasis 
upon the classics, successfully established appreciations; or 
should individualized reading of ‘an extensive nature be adopted 
as more promising? 

3. Can the teaching of formal grammar be justified as an effective 
part of the English course; and if so, should it be retained as a 
distinct feature of the course, or be given a functional emphasis 
in other learning situations? 


SCIENCE 


1. Shall the science courses emphasize the organization of knowl- 
edge; or shall they strive to establish understandings through 
problems, subject matter, etc.? 

2. Is it possible to set up a science program that better recognizes 
the student’s needs and interests in the science of everyday 
life, or is the present program going so far as it should in this 
respect? 

3. Should the so-called shop physics be a part of the program; and . 
if so, should it be built as a course to help shop boys see the 
scientific applications of their respective fields, or should it be 
open to any boy in school, thus marking the course as a more 
general and consequently a diluted form of the regular physics 
course? 


The Industrial Arts Key Committee might list among its fifteen 
or twenty or more issues, such questions as these: 


1. Are the vocational offerings of the day school actually geared to 
the industry of this community; or should some courses be 
replaced by others? 

2. Is the Columbia University Survey Report correct in saying 
that vocational education must be used almost immediately if it 
is to be justified; and is that the case with the graduates of the 
Evansville vocational courses? 

3. Have sufficient studies been made of the present occupations of 
students who have been trained in vocational courses to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the vocational courses; and if not, how 
can such studies be made? 

4. Is the present plan of courses, as divided among the high schools, 
satisfactory; or should vocational courses be confined within a 
centrally located trade school? 
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5. Are the respective school shops actually meeting vocational 
needs; or is the consideration of many of these shops as voca- 
tional a mere pretense? 

6. If shop courses are to be looked upon as vocational, can the five 
present courses be justified for this community when we ignore 
other prominent local occupations such as painting, cigar mak- 
ing, masonry, plumbing, flour milling, and ceramics? 

7. To what extent should school shops such as woodworking and 
printing be justified other than vocational — as an integrating 
unit of the school furnishing purposeful activity whereby a pupil 
may express himself naturally? 


These are but a few of the dozens of issues that could be listed for 
study as an outgrowth of the early exchange of readings and experi- 
ences in the Key Committee meetings. 

Once the Key Committee has gone through such a list of issues, it is 
ready to state its philosophy, on which its program is to be built. The 
decisions that come out of the issues naturally indicate a philosophy. 
The group then words this philosophy — the purpose that is to guide 
its selection of courses. Once this general statement of purpose is 
stated, more specific objectives can be listed. For instance, the Social- 
Studies department two years ago selected twelve major objectives to 
guide its whole program. Setting down objectives is not to be 
considered as merely carrying out a common practice in curricu- 
lum construction. Instead, objectives represent goals to be attained 
in instruction. 

The Key Committee is now ready to determine what courses will 
be offered in accordance with this philosophy that has been set up. 

A final piece of work for the Key Committee is the consideration 
of teaching methods, and classroom procedures. Every field has its 
controversies over methods. 

Now the Key Committee’s work, if it has been thorough, studious, 
and scientific, comes to a close, leading directly into the next step of 
the curriculum building program. The importance of the work of 
this group cannot be underestimated. Only if it has shown the way 
can the next steps be intelligently taken. 

3. The Production Committees. There are as many as there are 
courses decided upon in the previous meetings. Assume that there 
have been ten offerings decided upon: woodworking, sheet metal- 
work, ceramics, auto repair, masonry, machine shop, welding, me-. 
chanical drawing, plumbing, and printing. The Director appoints 
a chairman for each committee and with these chairmen decides upon 
the committee membership. Every industrial arts teacher is a mem- 
ber of a committee. 
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Each committee now sets to work compiling its own course. Per- 
haps a suggested form for a course of study has been developed 
either by the Director or by the Key Committee. Such a form 
might follow a plan similar to this: 


I. Specific objectives of the course. 

2. General introduction to the course giving the teacher the phi- 
losophy of the committee. 

3. Outline of the ground to be covered in the work. For instance, 
if the course is Printing I, it may be set up in the form of job 
sheets put up in the order in which they are to come. 

4. List of activities and projects. For instance, Woodworking II 
may be developed upon the supposition that pupils should 
express themselves in their work. Therefore, instead of a 
hard and fast outline of ground-to-be-covered being listed, as 
in the case of Printing I or Woodworking I, the course would 
list suggested projects or activities that might be carried out. 
In order to stress co-operative effort, a number of these would 
call for two or three students being engaged on one project. 

5. Teaching suggestions involving classroom procedures. The 
course must be as helpful as possible to the teacher. For in- 
stance, the Auto Repair course might explain a system of organ- 
izing the shop into groups of four or five boys with a foreman 
over each. The Machine Shop course might explain methods 
the teacher can use in making the boys acquainted with the 
various machines and the terminology involved. The Voca- 
tional Auto Repair course might analyze certain jobs toward 
which the boys may be heading, so that the teacher could 
better organize the work in relationship to these jobs. For 
instance, what can the boy learn in the shop to fit him to be- 
come a filling station attendant? 

6. Teaching references will be listed. 

7. The need of other sections to the courses will become apparent 
as the work progresses. 


General Introduction. The departments that have thus far built 
courses have found it advisable to construct a common general 
introduction to go into all the courses. It explains the procedure 
of the work of the committees, their problems, their decisions, 
and the philosophy and objectives of the work. It might be 
well to secure from the Director of Research and Secondary 
Education the introductions that went into the Social Studies, 
English, and Commercial courses. 
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Cautions that might be listed: 


1. As any group of teachers come together there is a natural ten- 
dency to want to set up courses on the basis of preconceived notions, 
rather than to patiently go through the study period first. A teacher’s 
past experience will have a chance to play a big part in curriculum 
building, but modern thought and trends should come first. 

2. The weekly meetings will mean little unless study is done be- 
tween these meetings. Perhaps the chairman will want to follow a 
classroom procedure, making group and individual assignments to 
guide this outside study. Only by such a plan can the meetings be 
assured of being profitable to everyone. 

3. Current courses and offerings should be neither condemned 
nor justified prior to the setting up of the philosophy and purposes 
of the department’s program. This would be getting the cart before 
the horse. Courses can be selected intelligently only if there is first 
a general philosophy to serve as a pattern for their selection. 

4. As teachers, we often feel we know exactly what is best for the 
individual pupil. Modern curriculum experts point out that too 
long we have ignored the purposes and interests of the individual. 
It is just as easy, if the approach is decided upon early, to build 
courses flexible enough to permit every teacher to take care of 
individual pupil purposes and interests as shown in the class. 

5. The use to be made of a course guides its construction. These 
courses are for teacher use and therefore should be built for them, 
chock-full of helpful suggestions. In such instances, as in Beginning 
Printing, where it is thought advisable to have a specific outline in 
the hands of the pupils, that particular section could be printed 
separately for them. 

6. Curriculum building should be a slow but steady process. The 
necessary community surveys, studies, and other preliminary steps 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of speed. 

7. All available literature dealing with the teaching of industrial 
and vocational courses should be secured in order to enrich the 
committees’ study. 

8. The department’s work should be seen in its relationship to the 
whole of the school and the community. Too often we bury ourselves 
in our specialty. 

g. It is a good practice to secure recent courses in the field that 
have been developed in other cities. However, it must be remem- 
bered that those courses were built for other communities and there- 
fore should be merely suggestions to local committees. 


December 8, 1936 


Lares 


CHAPTER II 
INTRODUCING AN ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 


In this program it was felt (1) that any 
course of study should, and does, denote the 
philosophy of those who constructed it, (2) 
that such a philosophy should not be hap- 
hazardly determined, but should be inten- 
tionally set down by the committee after a 
long period of study, and: (3) that the in- 
troduction of the course should indicate this 
philosophy. 

Many of the sections of this introduction 
which went into the English course of study 
were first issued as separate discussion sheets 
in the meetings of the curriculum com- 
mittees. 
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ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 


NINTH YEAR REGULAR 


Constructed for Temporary Use, Beginning September, 1936 
Subject to Revision Within a Year 


EVANSVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


June 5, 1936 


LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Board of Education, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The fact that the number of graduates of the Evansville Public High Schools 
has increased from 441 in 1925 to 857 in 1935 is proof in itself that a new secondary 
school is constantly emerging. The high school that you and I attended cannot be the 
high school of today; its change has been just as natural as the change in the society 
that it serves. Curriculum revision is a matter of keeping the school in tune with the 
life that is going on about us. 


This year the high-school English and Commercial departments add their 
programs of revision to that undertaken a year ago by the Social-Studies teachers. 
This and the other courses developed in these fields have resulted from the conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic effort of the teaching staff. Each department has brought its 
entire personnel into the work. 


The original attack on the problem is the collection and study of professional 
material recently published in the field. This is followed by a consideration of such 
philosophy in the light of the actual situation here in Evansville. Out of this comes 
the plan of what should be done, followed by an intensive period of constructing the 
courses. A year’s tryout of each course is climaxed by a revision. 


The Job-Opportunity Survey, so thoroughly conducted, of the community by the 
commercial committees as a guide for their revision, has already been cited as an out- 
standing study of its kind. These resulting commercial courses should go far to meet 
both the vocational and personal needs of our students. The swing toward extensive 
reading, free reading, and functional grammar, and the same approach to meeting 
individual needs are a few of the steps taken by the English teachers that mark their 
work as most progressive. 


I know that you join me in extending this note of appreciation for the many 
long hours these people have spent in remodeling their house. They in return are 
- appreciative for the new teaching materials afforded for this program. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. RaLteo IRONS 
Superintendent of Schools 
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FOREWORD 


Oral expression has taken its place beside written expression in the 
study of one’s native language. Proper communication with his 
fellows calls for the ability to make meanings clear whether it be in 
speech or in writing. Inseparable are thought and expression. 
Along with the satisfaction of expressing oneself properly should go 
an appreciation for the well-expressed thoughts of others. 

The present-day high school must accept the study and teach- 
ing of English in this twofold nature. Recognizing this responsibil- 
ity, the teachers of English in the Evansville public high schools 
have, in this tentative course of study, attempted to meet both the 
practical and the esthetic aspects of the subject. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. ADMINISTRATIVE SETUP FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


II. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. . 
1. Why Curriculum Revision? 
2. Issues That Faced the Committee 
3. English Department Offerings 
4. English Department Objectives . ; 
5. Methods of Teaching Literature. ; 
6. The Role of the High-School Library in the English Course . 
7. Speech Teaching . és 
8. Methods of Teaching Grammar and Usage. 
g. Newswriting . 
10. Ability Grouping . 
11. Correlating English with Other Subjects 
12. Service Research Studies: 
a. A Study of Failures by Departments .. 
a A Study of Possible Effects of the State Ruling | 
c. Further Service Research Studies . 
13. Bibliography of Professional References 


III. 9B REGULAR ENGLISH 
. Introduction 
. Course Objectives 
. UNIT I — GETTING ACQUAINTED 
_ UNIT II — IMPROVING READING ABILITY . 
. UNIT III — GRAMMAR haan We 


aARwWN 


IV. 9A REGULAR ENGLISH 

Introduction 

. Course Objectives : 

UNIT I — TALES OF ADVENTURE 
UNIT II — LEGENDS AND BALLADS eg Chie bist joa a Oy soto Na ee A 
UNIT III— DRAMA. . DI Boar ara en PR Aen NS 1 
UNIT IV — GOOD CITIZENSHIP . 
. UNIT V — THE OUT OF DOORS . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SETUP FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOLS 


English Field 


The diagram below shows the delegation of responsibility among 
the groups concerned with the program of curriculum development: 


; Citizens 


Board of Education 


- Superintendent of Schools 


High School ass Director of Research 
and Secondary Education 


Principals 


Correlating Committee— 

Composed of Supervisors, 

Department Heads, and 
Representatives of 

all Departments 


English Key Committee, 
Key Committee that Department 
English Revision Revision Production Committees 
Production Committees Committees Committees (All Teachers of 


Chairman, Key 
Committee, any 
other Department 


Chairman, 
English 
Key Committee 


(All English 
Teachers included) 


that Department 
included) 


TIME ALLOTMENT 
Key Committee: Met every Monday evening for two hours from 
September, 1935, through February, 1936. 


Production Committees: Met twice a week from early February 
through May, 1936. 


Revision Committees: Revised courses at the end of each semester, 
school year 1936-37. 
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PERSONNEL FOR CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE ENGLISH FIELD 


J. Ravpu Irons, Superintendent of Schools 


Irene Woods, 
General Chairman for 
Production of Courses 
in the English Field. 


Key Committee: Irene Woods, Chairman; 


Harold Spears, 


Director of Research and 
Secondary Education, 
Responsible for High-School 
Curriculum Development. 


Ann Bray; Louise Osborn; 


Salibelle Royster; Sallie Stewart; Elizabeth Weintz; 
Laura Werner; Harold Spears. 


Reading and Literature 
Committee 


Salibelle Royster, 
Chairman 


Louise Osborn 
Sallie Stewart 
Mabel McLellan 
Mary Abell 

Mary M. Archbold 
Mary Gerst 
Margaret Rowe 
Grace Ossenberg 
Lida Lamar 


Ruth Todrank 
Martha E. Roberts 
Flora Clements 


Newswriting 
Committee 


Ann Bray, 
Chairman 


Ruth Klamer 
Alex Jardine 
Grace Wood 
Charles Lawshe 
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Speech 
Commauitee 


Elizabeth Weintz, 
Chairman 
Laura Werner 
Georgia Williams 
E. A. Hensley 
Olema Mote 
Marguerite Roberts 
Ozella Blanton 
Ramon Kessler 


Written Composition and Usage 


Commuitee 


Irene Woods, 
Chairman 


W. F. Cooper 
Norman Beach 
Mabel Weiss 

Louise Roth 
Maryland Blackburn 
Lillian Lohmeyer 
Lois Mueller 

Myrtle Fauquher 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


WHY CURRICULUM REVISION? 


In a rapidly changing world education ceases to function as a vital 
force — and therefore ceases to be education — unless it proves 
itself able to meet new conditions. No one questions that during 
the past few decades the world has been changing at a breath-taking 
rate. Life of the twentieth century is infinitely more complex than 
that of the nineteenth. Almost overnight new elements have entered 
and become commonplace: the automobile, the moving picture, 
the airplane, the radio; great advances have been made in all branches 
of science; industrial and economic standards have been overturned; 
moral and ethical values have changed; and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, a new interest in the needs and privileges of the individ- 
ual has been aroused comparable to that of the Renaissance period 
but with the added responsibility attendant upon the knowledge 
of humanity gained since that age. 

The present widespread interest in curriculum adjustment to the 
needs of each child is evidence enough. that education recognizes 
and is attempting to meet this challenge. America’s time-honored 
demand of equal rights for all her people has at last been interpreted 
as the opportunity in school for specialization where ability, need, 
and interest lead. Mistakes are no doubt being made as in any 
project involving experimentation, but what significant progress 
has ever been made by any other method? Possible injuries to the 
child because of errors in judgment may be kept at a minimum by 
making use of already tested procedures, by a careful study of the 
needs of a particular school, and by an alert attitude to the effects 
of innovations in the curriculum. Naturally, any course set up must 
be tentative and subject to change as conditions and requirements 
demand. 

One outcome of the complex nature of present-day life is the great 
variety of vocations open to the modern youth. Surely any young 
person can find his field of interest, and just as surely he has a right 
to some training in this field during school years. With the mod- 
ern standard of a high-school education for all children instead of 
a select few, each has a right also to requirements keyed to his 
ability whether this be low, mediocre, or superior. A diversified 
course of study is the only answer. 

Since responsibilities as well as privileges fall to the lot of the youth 
of today, it is not enough to teach him certain facts and skills. It is 
still more important to help him acquire such understandings, appre- 
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ciations, and attitudes that he can give the problems with which 
he may come in contact critical and thoughtful consideration. 

If the world demands this of the student, it is only fair that the 
school meet him on his own ground, and from this point lead him 
forward. The number of recent textbooks which are, in fact as well 
as in theory, written from the child’s point of view is evidence that 
this need is recognized. In keeping with such a tendency, this 
English curriculum states its objectives for the child. It also attempts 
to shift emphasis from subject matter to the interests of the child, 
and is therefore more diversified than formerly with more choice 
left to the individual. This freedom and this variety are not, how- 
ever, to be interpreted as a lowering of standards, but rather as an 
adjustment to needs. Careless, indifferent work well within a child’s 
capacity is kindness neither to him nor to the world of which he is 
a part. 

Curriculum building has passed the stage of being the construc- 
tion of a detailed syllabus — a mere outline of subject matter to be 
followed closely by student and teacher. Today, curriculum con- 
struction has set new stakes, and embodies classroom method as 
well as content. It first means a definite study of the trends and the 
thought in the field. It has been unfortunate in the case of this 
work that all the English teachers, although brought into the work 
at some stage, were unable to make the original study with the Key 
Committee. However, the results of that period of study are em- 
bodied in this course. The teacher should consider the introduc- 
tion, which discusses these trends, just as vital as the units that 
follow it. One cannot be separated from the other. The references 
given have been provided in the school libraries for further teacher 
study. Curriculum trends, with the shift of emphasis from subject 
matter and facts to understandings and appreciations, have been 
a challenge in this work, as they should be to every teacher who uses 
this course of study. 

A course of study should not hinder a teacher in his methods,— 
it should act as a stimulus to the work. The units here should be 
followed as to time limit and content, but the latter has been deter- 
mined in a general way that provides for teacher initiative. These 
courses are for teacher use, not for pupil use. After a year’s trial 
any necessary revision will be made. 

Set out in every unit of the courses are objectives which repre- 
sent desirable goals toward which the instruction should be moving 
at all times. No royal road will be found in the course content, 
but rather — suggestions around which the teacher will build his 
procedures. 
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ISSUES THAT FACED THE COMMITTEE 


In beginning the revision in the English field, the Key Committee 
found a major part of the task to be the solving of certain problems 
that face the English teacher today. These decisions formed the 
basic structure for the actual construction of courses of study. The 
issues were: | 


18; 


10. 


1 ie 


Shall each course be taught for its own sake; or can a few 
objectives be set down to serve as a goal for the entire depart- 
ment? 


. In meeting the demands of the whole child, is it possible to 


correlate the work of the English department with that of 
other fields in a manner natural enough to be effective; or 
do such factors as administrative difficulties, strong depart- 
mental lines, and lack of experience in correlation mark such 
a step as inadvisable? 


. Has the analytical method of teaching literature, with em- 


phasis upon the classics, successfully established apprecia- 
tions; or should individualized reading of an extensive nature 
be adopted as more promising? 


. Has the handling of ‘outside reading’’ successfully moti- 


vated reading; and if not, is any improvement which would 
justify retention possible? 


. In what way can the school library fit more closely into the 


English instruction? 


. What place should be provided in the English curriculum for 


the reading and study of current periodicals? 


. Can the teaching of formal grammar be justified as an effec- 


tive part of the English course; and if so, should it be retained 
as a distinct feature of the course, or be given a functional 
emphasis in other learning situations? 


. To what extent should the department provide corrective work 


in usage, grammar, spelling, reading, speech, and vocabulary? 


. Has ability grouping, as practiced both here and elsewhere, 


proved effective enough to justify its retention; or are there 
more effective techniques that can be adopted to provide for 
individual abilities and interests? 

Should the question-answer classroom procedure be replaced 
by the laboratory or other methods; or should the curriculum 
content of each class determine the procedure? 

Shall the department look upon the extracurricular field as 
well as the classroom as an instructional force; and if so, 
what attention shall be given it? 
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12. Shall literature and composition be taught in separate terms; 
or shall they be combined in the same term? 

13. Isa proper amount of speech work being given; and if not, can 
provision be made for more in the required three years of 
English? 

14. Should the English curriculum provide a definite place for 
consideration of the radio and the motion picture? 

15. Is it advisable, in the light of the complete program of studies 
of the high school, to recommend that more than three years 
of English be required? 

16. What elective courses should be provided in the department? 

17. Can the regular work, such as composition, be considered 
creative; or shall there be a separate course known as creative 
expression ? 

18. What materials, learning equipment and supplies, should be 
provided to aid in the attainment of these objectives? 

19. Shall a definite place be made in the course of study in which 
special attention is given to character education and man- 
ners? 


The Key Committee, composed of representatives of all four high 
schools, spent more than one complete semester in study and meet- 
ing, searching for the answers to these as well as to other questions. 
Forming a basis of this study was a collection of over a hundred 
books, manuscripts, and pamphlets, written by educational leaders 
in the English field. Most of these professional references have been 
included in this introduction, and are referred to in the discussion 
that follows. The committee attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers in November. . A number of local 
research studies were made in connection with specific topics, some 
of these studies being included in the introduction. The results of 
the silent reading testing program of the past two years gave another 
indication of the direction that the committee should take. 

During the early part of the year the Key Committee and later 
the production committees, as well, have made as complete a study 
of curriculum trends and local needs as time has permitted. Per- 
haps a better piece of work could have been done with more pre- 
liminary research and experimental work before the actual setting 
up of a course of study; perhaps not. The satisfactory answer to 
this question can be found only by considering the work as tenta- 
tive and subject to change, being mostly a trial into which each 
teacher’s best efforts were put in order to make it a success and to 
discover its weak spots. It cannot under any circumstances be 
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regarded as a course of action to be followed slavishly, but must 
rather be considered as a guide or as a core about which the work is 
built. : 
The major solutions reached by the committees are discussed 
under separate headings below, beginning with the revised offerings 
of the department. 

In setting up this course, the English department feels that the 
greater freedom given the student in his selection of his third year 
of required English will permit proper interest adjustments. This 
effort to adjust the curriculum to the pupil rather than to adjust 
the pupil to the curriculum is in keeping with educational trends. 

Parallel courses will be conducted in the ninth year, to enable 
those pupils needing it to secure certain remedial work, especially 
in reading. The grouping in the 9B will be based upon silent read- 
ing tests given to the 8A’s. No other ability grouping will be car- 
ried out by the department. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OFFERINGS 


(Effective September, 1936) 
Special Regular 


1. Six English department credits are required for graduation. 
9B Pee ree 2. English 9B, 9A, 10B, and 10A are required of all students. 
OL pea ee aT aed 3. The student must take English his junior year, but may choose 
oA | English | English his year’s work from all the 11th and 12th year offerings of the 
department. 


4. An attached sheet explains each offering of the department. 


English 
10B ILE 5. The seniors may take any of the 11th and 12th year offerings not 
(Speech!) taken previously. No distinction will be made between 11th 


and 12th year work. 


10A | English 6. Any junior or senior may double in English if his program permits, 


I0A 

Electives for juniors American|American| News- News- | Debate | Dramat-| English 
and seniors, offered Litera- | Litera- | writing | writing I ics I Litera- 
in the fall semesters. ture I ture II I II ture I 

Electives for juniors American|American| News- News- Speech | Dramat- | Written 
and seniors, offered Litera- | Litera- | writing | writing II ics II Expres- 
in the spring se- ture II ture I II I sion I 

mesters. : 


Setting up this arrangement of offerings was no easy matter with 
the committee. Numerous meetings were given over to the many 
problems involved. Among the most troublesome questions was 
that of freedom of choice in the eleventh year. Everybody felt 
the election of the third-year work was most desirable, but it was 
difficult to go on record as requiring no written composition after 
the first year. However, the third-year electives will all involve 
opportunities in written or oral expression. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 
oB Special 


This course is designed to meet the needs of incoming freshmen 
who are so deficient in reading ability that they will be seriously 
handicapped in their high-school work. The students for these classes 
were selected according to scores made on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test given in the latter part of the 8A semester. Emphasis is placed 
on drill in reading for understanding, but attention is also given to 
correctness in oral and written work. 


9A Special 


The 9A Special course is a continuance of the 9B Special work 
with more stress on general and pleasure reading. If the 9B work 
functions as it is hoped, there should be fewer here than in the former 
semester’s classes, as the aim is to correct minor reading difficulties 
so that many of the students should be ready to go into the 9A 
Regular work. 


OB Regular 


This course is planned to care for all entering freshmen except 
those needing special help in reading. Individual differences will 
be cared for within the class; therefore, no discrimination is made 
between sections. 


0A Regular 


This work is a continuation of the 9B Regular course with, however, 
more stress on reading and somewhat less on oral and written work. 


Speech I 


Speech I, required of all 10B students, deals with the fundamentals 
of speech. The course consists of work in the mechanics of speech, 
oral reading, speeches for special occasions, and play production. 
It gives the student poise in meeting speech situations outside of 
school and lays the foundation for advanced speech or dramatic 
work. 


I0OA English 


As the last course required by all students, this is a vital course. 
It is therefore given over largely to reading, both free and assigned. 
There is, however, one unit of outlining and précis work, and natu- 
rally correct usage is emphasized in all written and oral work of the 
course. 
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UPPERCLASS ELECTIVES 
American Literature 


The American literature course will parallel as closely as possible 
the American history work, and for that reason should preferably 
be taken by the junior at the same time that he takes his history. 
Since the early historical periods produced little literature, much of 
the first semester’s work will be given to composition and usage, 
with special stress upon letter writing. 


Newswriting 


This course will appeal to those students interested in writing of a 
journalistic nature as well as those interested in the organization of 
newspaper work. Students with this type of ability should be 
encouraged to take this work. 


Debating 


This will appeal to students desiring to speak forcibly, to organize 
material effectively, and to think quickly and logically. 


English Literature 


This is a general survey of English literature from the Anglo- 
Saxon period to the present. It is especially recommended to col- 
lege preparatory students. 


Written Expression 


This course is designed for those students who feel the need for the 
further study of English usage and who enjoy expressing themselves 
in writing. It is an excellent preparation for college freshman Eng- 
lish. This course should not be elected by students still deficient in 
the fundamentals of grammar, punctuation, and usage. 


Dramatics 


This course is recommended for all students interested in dramatic 
work, whether this interest be primarily in a stage appearance, in 
the mechanics of play production, or in the study of modern dramatic 
literature. 


Speech II 


This course follows logically the work of Speech I (English 10B), 
and will interest students who wish better to prepare themselves for 
effective oral expression. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OBJECTIVES 


1. To acquire habits of clear, direct, forceful, and correct ex- 
pression, written and oral. 

. To discover and develop special native abilities. 

. To learn to read silently with speed and accuracy. 

. To develop effectiveness in oral reading. 

. To enjoy wide (extensive) reading of good literature. 

. To learn to listen attentively. 

To cultivate discriminating taste in the appreciation of radio 

programs, motion pictures, and dramatic performances. 

. To cultivate open-mindedness. 

. To read widely and discriminately from newspapers and 
magazines. 

. To acquire skill in collecting and organizing information from 
reference sources in the library. 

. To increase the use and understanding of words. 

. To correlate English with all other activities. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING LITERATURE 


‘‘For men and women in general, literature is not to be studied 
for technique and form; it is to be used for the experiences. The 
writers intended nothing else. The major experience in using litera- 
ture for education is reading it — abundantly — with enjoyment — 
under normal reading conditions.’’— Monograph 20, National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, p. 43. 

Four objectives dealing with reading were set up by the Key Com- 
mittee of the local English revision: 


1. To learn to read silently with speed and accuracy. 

2. To develop effectiveness in oral reading. 

3. To enjoy wide reading of good literature. 

4. To read widely and discriminatingly in newspapers and mag- 
azines. 


The intensive reading of the classics, the time devoted to each 
classic ranging as high as eight or ten weeks, came into the curricu- 
lum when the high school was looked upon as a training school for 
young people preparing for college. La Brant, in The Teaching of 
Literature in the Secondary School (Harcourt, Brace, 1931), shows 
that the lists of classics were handed down to the high schools from the 
colleges. Everyone’s interests have been considered except those of 
the student. The practice has been retained in spite of the fact that 
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such a procedure has not met the needs and interests of more than a 
tenth of the pupils. That compulsory reading of the classics in an 
intensive manner will never lead the average student ‘‘to enjoy wide 
reading of good literature’’ is being recognized by teachers of English 
all over the country. 

Specialists in the field of English are recommending the extensive 
teaching of literature to replace the intensive methods of the past. 
The pupil covers more ground but reads in a more natural manner. 
The proposed Experience Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English pleads for experience through literature as well 
as experience with literature for the student. The latter enables 
the individual to choose what to read, read it, and voluntarily dis- 
cuss it; the former brings in the imagination to enable the student 
to ‘‘feel’? what the author of the piece felt. The more a student 
can read within his own interest field the more he will gain in expe- 
rience through literature. The boy who reads of a camping trip in 
the woods because he is deeply interested in that type of recreation 
will live the experiences of the characters of the story. 

The new approach recognizes the fact that the analytical method 
of teaching literature has come over from the foreign language field, 
where it is used to aid comprehension. Since the English depart- 
ment looks upon appreciation as the desired end of literature teach- 
ing and tries to cultivate a permanent taste for good reading that 
will carry over into after-school years, the association with literature 
during the high-school period must be pleasant. Hence reading must 
follow the lines of pupil interest rather than those of teacher inter- 
est or college requirements. The outside reading problem will be 
automatically solved when supplementary reading is brought into 
the class as a part of the regular work. Much of the extensive read- 
ing is done in newspapers and magazines. It is quite natural that 
free reading will appear to be the outgrowth of supervised study. 
This new movement has taken two roads: 


1. Instead of spending five weeks in an analytical study of a classic 
the class spends one week — the approach being as lifelike as 
possible. In this reading, in the pleasant manner of a child’s 
reading outside of school, he covers many times as much mate- 
rials as formerly. Since the analysis is eliminated, the mate- 
rials must be carefully adjusted to student ability. Class dis- 
cussion is a regular part of the work. 

2. Free reading or individualized reading. This system is based 
on the interest of the individual and has taken many forms — 
among which are: 
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a. The teacher asks the pupils to bring to class the books 
they are reading at home. Those without books choose - 
some from the library. Reading continues in the class, 
the teacher studying the individual interests and guiding 
the pupil’s selection of his next book. The object is to 
keep within the interest range of the student but at the 
same time to influence him to take a second book on a 
higher literary level. This reading unit may last for a 
month, with general class discussions acting as a means of 
expression and experience sharing. 

b. In another class the teacher has selected the theme or 
type of literature to be studied for the unit. The class- 
room is a laboratory equipped with books of this type 
that the teacher has borrowed from the library for the 
four weeks’ duration of the unit. The pupils select their 
books from the shelf, each having to complete four by 
the end of the unit. Two days a week are devoted to 
discussion and exchange of experiences, while three are 
given over to laboratory procedure. Some of the work is 
carried on in the library. Four written compositions are 
required, these being not mere book reviews — but yet 
are outgrowths of the reading. 

c. A third class studies together two or three classics during 
the term, but not in the intensive manner. This enables 
the teacher to bring her “outside reading’’ into the class 
as free reading. 

d. Another class is taken to the school library by the teacher 
at the beginning of a unit, where they browse around in 
search of something they want to read. The class then 
continues the reading in the classroom, there being inter- 
vals for discussions or written work growing out of the 
reading. Since no shelves of books are in the room, fre- 
quent trips are made to the library, thus bringing it in as 
a fundamental part of the unit’s machinery. 

e. The book, An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive 
Teaching of Literature, by Dr. Nancy Coryell, includes 
stenographic reports of classes following the extensive 
methods. 


Some oppose free reading on the ground that the English course 
should acquaint students with selected literary masterpieces. Dora 
Smith, Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, writ- 
ing in the National Survey of Secondary Education, answers these 
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critics by pointing out that a minimum of content in the reading of 
classics cannot be justified, since there is no agreement as to what 
these classic selections should be. Of the classics listed in 156 courses 
of study in literature that she inspected only 8 selections were com- 
mon to as many as one fifth of the courses. There were 309 classic 
titles in all, only 27 of which were read in Io or more of the schools. 
She asks, ‘‘Who shall say which classic is necessary to the soul’s 
salvation?’’ and predicts that in the future the student will read 
fifty classics for one idea each instead of one classic for fifty ideas. 
— Monograph 20, National Survey of Secondary Education, p. 58. 

Local Attitude. Facts concerning the Evansville high-school 
student body leave no justification for failing to follow the newer 
movements. Studies show that a large per cent of our graduates 
do not go to college and that many of the high-school freshmen 
never graduate from high school. The implications demand our 
thoughtful consideration. In the light of unsatisfactory experi- 
ences both with teaching the classics and with the handling of out- 
side reading, on the basis of progressive practices already in vogue 
here and there over the country, and of experiments actually tried 
in the local schools, the Key Committee of the local English revision 
adopted the following steps as desirable for the future teaching of 
literature in Evansville: 


1. To revise the list of classics in use in 1935, paying particular 
attention to student interest, student ability, and outcomes to 
be desired. 

2. To shorten greatly the time allotment in the teaching of each 
classic, doing away with the detailed analysis approach — thus 
providing much time in the course for other reading. 

3. To bring ‘‘outside reading”’ into the classroom, adopting the 
individualized reading method to develop this work. 

4. To secure the help of the local high-school librarians in develop- 
ing revised lists of supplementary books for this individual 
reading, basing such lists on the natural interest levels of the 
students. 

5. To increase the amount of material read, but to do so not as an 
imposition upon the student, but as an outgrowth of his desire 
to read along the line of his own interests. 

6. To ignore the word ‘‘classic’’ as such, but to use the accepted 
literature of the past as a help in discriminating in the pres- 
ent. | 

7. To recognize the obligation individualized reading places upon 
the teacher to move the individual on to the successive higher 
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levels. A number of students are eager to be introduced to 
better things, another number most willing to remain on the 
lower plane. 

8. To recognize that individualized reading does not accept as 
the standard that of the highest third of the class, nor that of 
the lowest third, but a separate literary standard for each in- 
dividual of the class. 

9. To look upon adequate class discussion as an essential step in 
conducting a class in the individual manner. 


Cautions. It has been thought desirable to signify some of the 
possible pitfalls in the handling of extended reading. 

1. Since not all reading done can be discussed in class, the teacher 
must provide means of recording readings. Card index files in which 
a pupil records his selections and his reactions is one method. An- 
other calls for written compositions or letters growing out of the 
material read. It is the natural pedagogical approach to check a 
student at every turn; we have been brought up that way. When 
this tendency is analyzed we find that it is generally used as a device 
for grading the pupil, rather than a means of stimulating his prog- 
ress. In adopting this individualized reading program let us re- 
member that we are doing so to meet certain reading objectives, 
foremost of which is to have the student enjoy wide reading of good 
literature. 

If a strict system of checking and reporting is adopted, the em- 
phasis is immediately placed upon this feature rather than upon 
the main one — that of reading for pleasure. The pupil finds him- 
self reading so that he may make a satisfactory report, whether it 
be on acard or as acomposition. Naturally the teacher will want to 
record a child’s progress, but it should be done with the spirit of 
helpfulness— not with the spirit of checking on work undone. 
This checking must seem an incidental matter to the pupil, not 
something to interfere with his reading for pleasure. This will not 
be easy for the teacher to put across to the class, since our edu- 
‘cational system has placed the emphasis for the child upon the 
grades to be received rather than upon the value of the thing being 
done. 

Ample opportunity is suggested for oral and written discussions 
to reveal a pupil’s progress. If the situation is arranged in the de- 
sirable free manner, these discussions will be spontaneous — the 
pupil naturally wanting to express himself concerning his new vica- 
rious experiences. Experiments point out that there is a greater 
readiness and rapidity of expression in the extensive reading classes, 
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and more pupil activity. Dr. Nancy Coryell! in her study has con- 
cluded that the extensive is as effective as the intensive method of 
training in comprehension of material read. Discussion should 
follow big things, such as the main events and the larger aspects of 
character, avoiding a detailed questioning concerning facts. 

2. Let’s remember that reading is for appreciation, satisfaction, 
and enjoyment — leading to the habit of reading good things. Ex- 
tensive reading thus leaves but little place for any testing that 
stresses analytical study of a thing for factual knowledge. Of course, 
comprehension is a desired outcome of the teaching of reading, 
which justifies a certain amount of such testing, but the teacher 
must remember that too much exact testing calls for a minute study 
of all literature covered, which in turn places the class back on the 
intensive basis. Testing extensive classes calls for questions more or 
less broad. 

3. Extensive reading, which enables the class to cover as much as 
six times the material formerly covered, calls for greater effort on 
the part of the student. The teacher’s problem is to see that such 
effort comes as an outgrowth of the pupil’s own purposes, rather 
than as a fulfillment of the teacher’s requirements. The unit of free 
reading must develop itself naturally, each pupil reading at his own 
rate. As the unit develops, if the teacher can successfully encour- 
age an individual to read more rapidly, all the better; but set stand- 
ards for the class as a whole rather than for each individual will 
present hardships here and there that will cause a reaction to the 
system. Once the class, or the slower members of it, feel that the 
requirements are unjust, the teacher has little chance of developing 
proper reading habits. 

4. Written compositions as a part of the reading present a matter 
demanding careful teacher consideration. Reading and writing are 
entirely different, the former — repeating of old experiences, the 
latter — securing new experiences. The writing, which is a skill 
entirely apart from that of reading literature, may spoil entirely 
the teacher’s chance to get the pupil to read for pleasure. The dis- 
crediting of the theory of the transfer of training adds evidence to 
the statement that the teacher cannot expect good writing to result 
necessarily from good reading. The objectives of the teaching must 
be kept clearly in mind. 

5. The Iowa Silent Reading Tests given in the past few years are 
quite revealing to the teacher. They show the wide range of read- 
ing ability in any group of thirty pupils brought together. The test 


1 Coryell, Nancy Gillmore: An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Litera- 
ture. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1927. 
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results have been prepared for all teachers whenever a class has been 
tested. Although these scores represent abilities when freshmen, 
the respective rankings will be about true of those students as they 
progress through school — unless remedial reading is provided. In 
handling extensive reading, a teacher should make use of all indica- 
tors of student ability, so that the work may be better adjusted to 
the individual. 


THE ROLE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY IN THE ENGLISH COURSE 


Curriculum construction in the Evansville high schools is naturally 
placing greater emphasis upon reference books and less dependence 
upon one text. This has two implications for the library — first, 
the necessity of affording the student adequate training in the use 
of the library; and second, the desirability of correlating the library 
and the classroom. 

The important part the school librarian and the school library will 
play in this new setup cannot be ignored; the possibilities are un- 
limited. This course of study marks a section of this trail, but the 
ultimate possibilities remain to be marked out by individual class- 
room teachers and librarians. Education today means pupil growth, 
and that growth naturally turns to printed sources for its nourish- 
Ment: . 

Stephens College, a junior college for women at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has been at work experimentally, expanding the function of 
its library with the aim of making the library the central feature of 
its instructional program. The library should be the hub of the 
curricular life of the school, just as the assembly should be the hub 
of the extracurricular life. The Stephens plan, explained fully by 
B. L. Johnson in the October, 1934, issue of ‘‘School Review,”’ 
attempts three things that are worthy of any high-school library: 


1. To make the library the center of the instructional program. 

2. To lead the pupils to love books and to engage in reading for 
recreation. 

3. To teach pupils to use books effectively. 


It is interesting to note similar thought in the objectives of the 
local English department. Definite provision has been made in the 
course of study to provide the student instruction in the use of books 
and the library. Furthermore, extensive reading is to emphasize 
the reading of books for pleasure and appreciation. The machinery 
for handling reference materials throws the spotlight upon the 
library as the instructional center of the school. 
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An attempt has been made to classify the reading interests of high- 
school students into groups. Each librarian and each English teacher 
listed the ten or twelve common reading interest-groups found in 
each of the four classes— ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 
From all these opinions the most frequently mentioned interests 
were put into one list. Fiction was grouped under these headings: 
adventure, animals, aviation, boys’ stories, famous people in fiction, 
girls’ stories, humor, Indians, mystery, romance, school-college, sea, 
sports, stories of other lands, western and pioneer, short stories, and 
miscellaneous. Nonfiction headings: biography, travel (with classi- 
fications), science, sports, World War, essays, plays, poetry, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Each librarian has listed all the books of that library that fall 
into these group-interests, presenting them by fiction and nonfiction. 
A number of the books have been marked as recommended for 
underclasses, a number for upper classes, and others as suitable for 
either. Even this slight attempt to grade books should be taken by 
the teacher as an aid and not as a stipulation. 

Reading ability tests have revealed that a ninth-grade student 
may read on the interest and ability level of a senior, and vice versa. 
Perhaps in the past there has been too much of an attempt to mark 
books as suitable for this or that year. After all, grades themselves 
are artificial classifications that some educators predict will eventually 
be extinct. 

These lists of books will be issued as bulletins separate from the 
courses, to be available through the librarian or the head of the 
English department. Supplements will be issued each year. It is 
conceived that the teacher will find this list to be a partial answer 
to her problem of adjusting materials to individual interests in the 
free reading units. The bringing of ‘‘outside”’ or ‘‘home”’ reading 
into the classroom as free reading has been discussed in the section 
Methods of Teaching Literature. 

Reitz High School for some time has conducted free reading work 
in the library itself, the English teacher on a particular day taking 
her class there for browsing and reading. Although the size of the 
libraries defeats this procedure in most instances, it is valuable for 
the pupil to become fully acclimated to the library. The teacher 
herself must know exactly what is in the library. The helpful rela- 
tionship between English teacher and librarian that exists here 
assures a continuation of this mutual assistance. 

The Central High School library has for two years maintained a 
working plan that not only enables a teacher to send to the library 
a part of a class for special work during the class period, but enables 
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the teacher to take to her room for a period of time a set of books 
dealing with a definite unit which she is teaching. The possible 
schemes for making the most use of the library materials are unlim- 
ited. A teacher should feel free to attack the problem, with the 
librarian and the department head, along the lines of her own 
thought. 

This emphasis upon the school library does not close to the stu- 
dent the library outside of school. 

It has been impossible to supply any lists of books available there, 
but the National Council list used heretofore should continue to act 
as a guide to materials in the city libraries. The teacher who en- 
courages a student to frequent a city library is helping him to estab- 
lish a life habit. Central teachers find it convenient to conduct 
tours to the nearby Willard and City libraries during class periods. 
Librarians and officials in these public libraries are glad to confer 
with teachers on the matter of book selection. The close co-opera- 
tion is most encouraging. Not only may a teacher have special 
shelves of books set up in these libraries, but she may take sets of 
books to the school for a liberal period of time. 

Handling Classroom Sets. Every course-of-study committee rec- 
ommended a set of books needed for proper handling of that course, 
the books to be placed in the classroom. However, in moving into 
extensive reading it is difficult to estimate the amount of material 
that will be covered by any class. No book that will not be used 
should be on the shelf. Care has been taken to practice sound 
economy without hindering the pupil’s progress. 

Courses such as the I0A literature list free reading sets. The 
teacher will find in the new library list which has been prepared, 
other books under the same classification equally as helpful. There- 
fore, the set that appears in the course has not been supplied for 
each room, since these other books are available. At the beginning 
of a unit the teacher will consult with the librarian and determine 
the books available and those needed to be moved into the class- 
room. In the 1oA course teachers might well alternate the units 
in order to get the maximum use of the books. As one teacher takes 
up the unit on the short story, another can be going into the drama 
unit. This could be done in most courses with the exception of the ° 
American Literature course, which correlates its reading with Ameri- 
can history. A third means of securing maximum use of materials 
has been to schedule many sections of the same course in the same 
room. If carefully administered, such procedure will furnish the 
English teacher and the class a service that will more than offset the 
slight inconvenience to the teacher in changing rooms. 
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Every teacher must keep books in the room only for the period they 
are in use, and send them back to the library as soon as a new unit ts 
begun. The school librarian will be of unusual help to the teacher 
in all these matters. 


SPEECH TEACHING 


Speech, the most important communicative factor in the world, 
the master instrument by which man controls his social environ- 
ment, is basic to all education. Since good speech is important 
vocationally, socially, and educationally, it is the aim to contribute 
to the growth of the whole child in school and society in such a way 
as to insure his adjustment with and contribution to the commu- 
nity in which he lives. 

On the whole at least nine tenths of the English used in carrying 
on the pursuits of modern social, business, and professional life is 
spoken. Consequently it behooves us to ‘‘mend our speech a little, 
lest it mar our fortunes’? and America is fast becoming ‘‘ear con- 
scious.” 

The two major objectives in speech are: To gain control and ease 
in all communicative bodily action, and to use oral language appro- 
priately and effectively whether it be for the utilitarian functions 
of informal speech contacts or in the exercise of artistic skills re- 
quired in speaking, reading, and acting. 

Since the general trend in the fundamentals of speech and in the 
advanced courses in debating, public speaking, and dramatics is in 
the direction of the personality development of the individual and 
in the use of his abilities for society, rather than in the public display 
of the talented few, speech instruction is planned to bring about the 
following desired outcomes: 


1. For those crippled in speech: to discover the students’ speech 
handicaps and inadequacies, and by efficient re-education to 
redirect the use of their speech mechanisms. 

2. For those with normal speaking capacities: to improve the 
students’ abilities by leading them through a series of progres- 
sive speech experiences. 

3. For those with special superior skills in speech: to assist them 
through curricular and extracurricular experiences to achieve 
creatively and artistically. 


In high school the student will begin his speech training infor- 
mally in the speech units introduced into the 9B and 9A English 
classes. These are followed by a course in the Fundamentals of 
Speech known as Speech I and required of all 10B students. The 
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fundamentals course is based on the assumption that there is a body 
of material and a form of training fundamental to all speaking; 
that training in dramatics, debating, public speaking, public reading, 
and story telling will all, when used as laboratory projects, make 
some contribution to the improvement of private speaking. This 
improvement of private speaking, the communicative speech of 
everyday life, is the main purpose of the beginning course. 

Following the fundamentals courses more specialized subjects are 
offered. These elective courses, open to all juniors and seniors, in- 
clude Speech II, Dramatics I and II, and Debating I. 


METHODS OF TEACHING GRAMMAR AND USAGE 


‘““In the teaching of correct usage the aim is habit formation, not 
knowledge of correct forms. The study of grammar without appli- 
cation to writing and speaking leads merely to the knowledge of 
correct form. This, however, is insufficient to ensure correct usage, 
which can be established only through practice.’—An Experience 
Curriculum in English, National Council of English Teachers. 
Published in 1935 by W. W. Hatfield and others, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 

Four general objectives dealing with grammar and usage were set 
up by the Key Committee of the local English revision: 


1. To acquire habits of clear, direct, forceful, and correct expres- 
sion, written and oral. 

2. To acquire skill in collecting and organizing information from 
reference sources in the library. 

3. To increase the use and understanding of words. 

4. To correlate English with all other activities. 


Modern curriculum makers in English are striving to secure a 
functional emphasis and to eliminate nonessentials in the study of 
grammar. Chubb, in Teaching of English, says, ‘We are now agreed 
that a knowledge of the rules of speech does not assure the use of 
good speech.”’ 

That the method of teaching grammar as a general and abstract 
science rather than an integral part of speech and writing has failed 
has been pointed out by Howard F. Seely in On Teaching English 
(American Book Company). He definitely states that ‘pupils have 
not profited from their language studies in proportion to the time and 
energy devoted to them.” 

To profit by activity, one must become aware of purposes and be 
led on by a desire for self-advancement. Grammatical exercise 
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material should always be presented in relation to its function in 
speech and writing. It should grow out of a need for use. When 
habits are being established, important skills cannot be completely 
learned at any given time. Therefore, routine drill and the mere 
learning of rules will not assure one of the mastery of an idea. Fre- 
quent recurrence of the idea in a practical form will tend to fix de- 
sirable habits of correct usage in an interesting and more permanent 
form. 

The committee in charge of the revision of the English curriculum 
in the Evansville high schools has taken cognizance of the facts that 
a comparatively small per cent of the graduates go on to college, 
and that many of those who enter the high schools do not remain 
until they are graduated. Therefore, a minimum amount of drill 
work in grammar has been planned for the first two years to meet 
the needs of the majority of those enrolled. Ample opportunity has, 
however, been provided for more intensive study in elective courses 
for students especially interested in business or college preparatory 
training. Such courses will be offered for juniors and seniors and 
will meet a definite need. 

Stress should be placed upon the acquiring of the simple mechanics 
or tools of expression. Correct spelling, capitalization, the use of 
complete sentences, choice of words, a good use of the dictionary, 
and orderly arrangement of all one’s written work are means to a 
desirable end. 

Since letter writing is the form of composition which students will 
probably use most frequently in life, it is important that skill be 
developed in writing both business and social letters that are well 
arranged, correctly punctuated, clear, interesting, and courteous. 
The ability to write simple informal notes of invitation, acceptance 
or regret, thanks, appreciation, and sympathy will prove to be of 
practical value to everyone. The ability to write clear, concise 
business letters of inquiry, order, and application is of equal impor- 
tance. 

A student should learn to recognize the central thought of written 
and spoken discourse. The English curriculum should provide such 
training in directing students in the ability to concentrate on main 
ideas and to discover the relationship of subordinate thoughts. Such 
ability is necessary for the intelligent reading of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books, as well as for an understanding interest in lec- 
tures and addresses. Précis training will make better readers, bet- 
ter writers, and better speakers of high-school students. 

Training received in the English department should be of direct 
practical value to students in the preparation of lessons for other 
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classes also. Written work done in other subjects such as science 
or the social studies is composition work. It is by correlation of 
this type that work in functional grammar is justified. Experience 
has proved that monotonous repetition of drill is deadening unless 
practical application’ is made of basic principles underlying such 
drill by inspiring the student to produce written and spoken ideas 
that are illustrative of these skills and habits. It is only this func- 
tional aspect of grammar and usage which will vitalize the English 
curriculum. 


NEWSWRITING 


The value of the school paper as a motivation for the teaching of 
written composition is recognized in placing newswriting as one of 
the courses that may be elected as the third year of required Eng- 
lish. Project teaching is fully exemplified in the newswriting 
classes that are built around the actual publication of the paper. 

No student is to take newswriting until he is an 11B. Newswrit- 
ing I is open to eleventh and twelfth graders, being a one-semester 
course that deals with the fundamentals of newswriting. A teacher 
should be able to handle thirty-five students in a Newswriting I 
class, the course being set up for laboratory procedure. Shelves of 
reference books are provided in the room. From the Newswriting I 
students, the teacher, through tryouts and other available data, will 
determine those who can profitably continue into Newswriting II. 

The Newswriting II class issues the school paper, which in addi- 
tion to serving as an organ of student expression, acts as a publicity 
medium for the school, molds school spirit, and is to a degree of voca- 
tional value to the student. A kindred project that should naturally 
fall into this class is that of editing the school handbook. This 
students’ rule book, especially helpful to freshmen, should be issued 
every two years. 

At least two days of the week can be given over to journalism study 
of an advanced nature, since editing the paper demands but two 
or three class periods in addition to the work outside of those 
periods. 

It is felt that at least forty students can be profitably engaged on 
the school newspaper work as the papers are now planned. This 
number can be taken care of in one class, due to the laboratory 
nature of the procedure. It is further suggested that the adviser 
approach as nearly as possible this figure to enable the maximum 
number of students to profit by the work. There is a temptation 
for the adviser to hold the staff down to twenty or twenty-five mem- 
bers for the sake of efficiency. Students who are taking the course 
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for credit in Newswriting III or Newswriting IV go into the News- 
writing II class. If the enrollment justifies two classes, one section 
might well be pointed toward business procedures, the other toward 
editorial work. 

It is desirable that each school issue a weekly paper. Two schools 
have followed this practice for years. The adviser, in all possible 
instances, should turn over to the pupils the responsibility of edit- 
ing the paper. Teacher guidance, not teacher domination, is called 
for if the true educational value of newswriting is to be realized. 
For instance, decisions relative to the financial support of the paper 
should be determined by the student business manager and his 
associates. The adviser who feels that he alone should handle the 
funds, pay the bills, and make the contracts with the printer is deny- 
ing staff members their educational rights. If the adviser sees his 
responsibility as that of guiding students properly in their educa- 
tional pursuits, the paper will progress naturally under student 
leadership. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Has ability grouping, as practiced both here and elsewhere, 
proved effective enough to justify its retention; or are there more 
effective techniques that can be adopted to provide for individual 
abilities and interests? 

Perhaps no issue caused more discussion among the committee 
members than did this issue concerning homogeneous grouping. 
Previous to this course-of-study construction no two of the four 
high schools had followed the same policy. Bosse’s English depart- 
ment maintained regular (slow) and college (fast) groups, dividing 
the student body about in the middle, teachers’ estimates determin- 
ing in which section students would go. Central’s English classes 
followed a similar scheme, adding a third classification — special, 
for exceptionally slow students. The bulk of the Central students 
were placed in the middle groups. Reitz had never followed any 
ability groupings, nor had Lincoln. Since Bosse and Central main- 
tained grouping only in the English departments, the issue was even 
more momentous for the committee. 

Ability grouping has been looked upon as the adjustment of 
instruction to the needs of individual pupils. To determine whether 
this grouping has been successful, the question must be answered — 
has it resulted in satisfactory adjustment to individual needs? The 
English teacher can better understand the committee’s procedure 
in this matter by reading the grouping studies by Burr and Sau- 
vain, and the 1936 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
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Education which is devoted entirely to grouping. These references 
are included in the bibliography of this introduction. 

A local service research study, ‘“‘A Study of Failures by Depart- 
ments,” included later, was completed in September, 1935. Among 
other things it revealed the percentage of failures in the slow groups 
to be in every instance at least three times as heavy as the percentage 
of failures in the college groups. Committee discussion pointed 
out that the poor attendance of pupils in the slower groups might 
account for a part of this difference. Among the other questions 
raised and discussed by the committee were: Is it administratively 
possible to group pupils homogeneously? Is grouping desirable if 
the difficulty of arranging classes causes a few fast pupils to be 
placed in an otherwise slow section, or vice versa? What are the 
philosophical implications of grouping? Why do the chief objec- 
tionists to grouping say that it is not democratic? Do the slower 
pupils feel grouping carries a stigma with it? Do the brighter pupils 
stimulate the slower where the grouping is heterogeneous? Are 
teachers generally sympathetic with the slower sections? Has the 
principle of grouping been accepted without the proper adjustment 
of subject matter and instruction in general? What should be the 
psychological basis of grouping? What does research have to offer 
in this connection? 

A study of the Thirty-fifth (1936) Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education reveals the many aspects and implica- 
tions of grouping that are usually not considered, and the necessity 
of greater consideration of the way in which pupils are grouped in 
school. The relationship of current social problems to the group- 
ing of pupils, for instance, is one implication of prime importance. 

Organismic psychology, that today is challenging the atomistic- 
mechanistic conception of human behavior that predominated 
when ability grouping came in some years ago, places grouping as 
a carry over from the mechanistic conception of behavior, and 
claims that it ignores the true personality of the child and his ex- 
pressionistic development as a whole. Whereas a claim that ability 
grouping induces greater attention to individual differences is de- 
fended by research, an opposite claim that ability grouping will lead 
to less recognition of pupil differences is likewise defended by research. 
Dr. R. Bruce Raup, writing in the Thirty-fifth Yearbook, points out 
that science has provided no sound basis on which to proceed con- 
cerning ability groupings, and that there are as many claims against 
as for grouping — both based on research. He sees the common 
policy of grouping as being far from consistent with the democratic 
principles of society. 
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Grouping presupposes that we can scientifically measure the 
ability, capacity, and achievement of pupils. As we release some of 
the former claims in this respect, it is natural: that the principle of 
grouping must also give way to a certain extent. With book after 
book and study after study published in respect to grouping no 
attempt will be made in this introduction to dispose of the matter. 

Finally, after much discussion the committee decided to group 
pupils just in the ninth year, and even there to restrict this grouping 
to the setting aside of a special section or two in each school for 
remedial work. The selection is to be determined by the results of 
silent reading tests given to all 8A’s before they enter the high 
school. The reading in the ninth year will emphasize the work-type 
feature as well as follow the principle of pleasure in reading. ‘The 
committee in no way feels that these steps in themselves will care 
for this problem of poor reading ability. Every effort will be made 
to follow the new course of study for these special sections as it is 
used these next few years, to weigh the methods, and to measure 
the accomplishments. 

As said before, all other students are to be sectioned at random. 
The teacher is encouraged to make adjustments within the sections, 
remembering the wide variation of abilities and interests that exist 
in any section — whether it has been grouped at random or on the 
basis of tests. Smaller groups within a class may be the answer in 
some cases. Teaching through group activities in which each pupil 
makes a contribution according to his talents is recommended. In 
caring for individual differences it must be accepted that one assign- 
ment for an entire class with one standard of attainment for all is 
never going to meet the problem. 

The teacher is reminded that any class is a group, comprising a 
wide range of ability and achievement, and that the inherent social, 
philosophical, and psychological factors are indeed worthy of thought- 
ful study. 


CORRELATING ENGLISH WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


There is being waged by educational leaders over the country a 
battle to break down departmental barriers. They point out that 
subject-matter lines are artificial and that the learning process func- 
tions as a unit rather than in separate compartments. The country 
is curriculum conscious, and curriculum experts are perhaps the 
most vociferous in this attack at the departmental walls. Out of 
the general criticism have arisen three more or less distinct move- 
ments: (1) integration, (2) fusion, and (3) correlation. 
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Integration is the building of the curriculum around natural inter- 
est centers of the child, considering that he acts as a whole. To 
select what a child is to do in school on the basis of a large interest 
disregards departmental lines. As he develops his study along a 
particular interest, he must reach out into the former subject-mat- 
ter fields, taking as much of each one as he needs in his new expe- 
riences. | 

Fusion is the combining of two or more courses into one, such as 
English and Social Studies, or English and Art. The possibilities 
are unlimited. 

Correlation is the least ‘‘radical’’ of these three forms of breaking 
down departmental walls, and is perhaps the most popular of the 
three. For instance, all departments could accept the responsibility 
for the development of language proficiency. The measures taken 
would be correlation. At the basis of correlation are interdepart- 
mental responsibilities that look upon the child’s learning as the 
common interest that binds the different subject-matter fields 
together. 

Local Measures. Correlation was accepted early by the English 
revision committee as a worthy project, and a thorough study of the 
possibilities was made. As the English work progressed a committee 
of department heads representing all subject fields also considered 
possible measures. The English committee took the initiative in 
suggesting the steps which are outlined below. 

It would be foolish to accept these as the best or the only corre- 
lation measures that this department could have taken. They are 
considered as desirable, possible of administration, and worthy of 
trial. It is a certainty that if we as teachers do not take the proper 
steps toward correlating subjects, the students themselves will find 
their own means of making the work of one department fit more 
naturally into that of another. 

American Literature and American History. American Literature 
has been placed in the eleventh year so that it will be studied at the 
same time as the United States history. The units of both are de- 
veloped on the same time order, the work in one field thus fitting in 
naturally with that in the other for the student. Among the corre- 
lating materials are book lists that enable free reading along his- 
torical lines. Possibilities not revealed in the course will naturally 
take form under the teacher’s initiative. Even though all students 
will not take American Literature, those who do will find it a natural 
and pleasant part of their history work. 

Good English and Good Usage a Common Responsibility of All 
Departments. It is urged by this department that all teachers check 
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on the use of a few flagrant errors in speech, grammar, punctuation, 
and pronunciation, the errors to be designated each month by the 
English department. 

The recent Experience Curriculum in English of the National 
Council points out that grammar study is most effective when ap- 
plied to everyday writing and speaking, and encourages the oppor- 
tunity to establish correct usage through practice. The committees 
feel that this emphasis upon correctness, coming in natural situa- 
tions in all departments, will be a great aid to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

Superintendent Irons has suggested emphasis upon spelling 
through the home rooms, this acting as the core-content of their 
programs. The following plan is proposed to get under way during 
the year 1936-37: Let each department list the common words that 
are used by the students of those subjects during a specific year — 
as the ninth. All these words would then be turned over to the Eng- 
lish department where a composite list would be compiled. The 
administration of the school would then see that time is given, per- 
haps twice a month, in all the ninth-grade home rooms for spelling 
lessons based on these words. ‘The feeling is that since the words 
are those coming from the everyday subject matter of those stu- 
dents the procedure could be considered functional. This same 
plan would be carried out for the other three years. 

Emphasis Upon Remedial, Silent, and Oral Reading. It should be 
pointed. out that the department, by its emphasis upon remedial, 
silent, and oral reading, is naturally correlating its work with that 
of most other departments. It will be noticed that the ninth-year 
special work provides for work-type reading to be done from the 
ninth-year texts in other subject fields. 

Uniformity in Outlining, Taking Notes, Etc. The committee rec- 
ommended that all departments adopt similar forms for outlining, 
taking notes, keeping notebooks, etc., and that all teachers insist: 
upon a high standard of neatness, correctness, and clarity in the 
presentation of. written matter. The English department expects 
to take the initiative in drawing up these forms. 
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SERVICE “RESEARCH STUDIES 


A STUDY OF FAILURES, BY DEPARTMENTS 


Third Report: Homogeneous Grouping as Related to Failures. A Study of 


Failures in the High-School English Classes, Spring Semester 1934-35. 


Bosse High School 
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Slow Groups: 277 Boys 44 Failed 15.9% 
238 Girls 16 Failed 6.7% 
515 Total 60 Total 11.6% 
College Groups: 183 Boys 15 Failed 8.2% 
274 Girls _5 Failed 1.8% 
457 Total 20 Total 4.4% 
All Groups: 460 Boys 59 Failed 12.8% 
512 Girls 21 Failed 4.1% 
972 Total 80 Total 8.2% 
Central High School 
Slow Groups: 68 Boys 14 Failed 20.6% 
23 Girls _ 3 Failed 13.0% 
g1 Total 17° Lotal 18:74 
Regular Groups: 362 Boys 31 Failed 8.6% 
348 Girls Io Failed 2.9% 
710 Total 41 Total 5.8% 
College Groups: 191 Boys 8 Failed 4.2% 
307 Girls To Failed 2 305 
498 Total 18 Total 3.6% 
All Groups: 621 Boys 53 Failed 8.5% 
678 Girls 23 Failed aa, 
1299 Total 76 Total 5.8% 
Reitz High School (No grouping) 
All Groups: 499 Boys 36 Failed 7.29 
418 Girls 12 Failed 2077 
917 Total 48 Total 5.2% 
Lincoln High School (No grouping) 
All Groups: 77 Boys 3, Failed 3.9% 
145 Girls _6 Failed AL, 
222 Total 9 Total 4.0% 


One of the usual reasons advocated for ability grouping is that it 
better enables the slow pupils to succeed. However, the data above 
show that ability grouping here cannot be justified on this basis. 
Particularly heavy are the failures among boys. 

These matters are worthy of study by the English department 
this year in its curriculum construction program. 


September 18, 1935 


A STUDY OF POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE STATE RULING LIMITING A 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH WORK TO TEN CREDITS IN HIS FIRST 
THIRTY-TWO 


No student may count toward graduation more than ten credits in 
English. — Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. 

Out of the high-school English curriculum study this year has 
arisen the question — Does this State ruling restrict the pupil in 
the selection of electives in the English field? The 1935 graduating 
classes of Bosse, Central, and Reitz were studied in an attempt to 
answer this question. 


CHART I — TOTAL NUMBER OF CREDITS AND TOTAL ENGLISH CREDITS MADE 
BY THE 1935 GRADUATES OF BOSSE, CENTRAL, AND REITZ HIGH SCHOOLS. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Bosse, Total Number of Credits at Graduation 
Central, 
and Reitz — Total 32 | 33-34 | 35-36 | 37-38 |39 or Over]! Totals 
6 127 189 72 21 $2 Azt 
vs 30 84 25 II ri 157 
Total | J - | |---| —_-— 
Number of 8 14 AI 27 12 7 IOI 
English ———— | |] | ———_— 
Credits at, 9 2 18 6 vi Fe 40 
Graduation | }-— } — ]—-——|—_— 
2h IO I 6 II 5 6 29 
10+ O 5 12 6 9 32 
Totals 174 343 153 62 48 780 


Maximum Number English 
Credits Pupil Could Have 
Taken IO. | 11-12 | 13-14] 15-16 |17 or Over 
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SCHOOLS STUDIED SEPARATELY 


A further study of Charts II, III, and IV, from which Chart I 
was compiled, will reveal the trends in the separate schools. 


CHART II— TOTAL NUMBER OF CREDITS AND TOTAL ENGLISH CREDITS 
MADE BY THE 1935 GRADUATES OF THE EVANSVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total Number of Credits at Graduation 


Bosse Se aN Wee EA Mme thas alas ALS PRA iP SOREE tA” 
32 | 33-34 | 35-361 37-38 |39 or Over! Totals 
6 57 56 24 5 9 151 
7 5 18 10 4 4 41 
Total PANS | Meas a eb Ras oer Oe NaS le OM A Gal ea ce 
Number of 8 ie 12 7 4 4 29 
English Maen Mraeicaee VCP Ses Be ha) ae CR 
Credits at 9 O 5 3 I 4 13 
Graduation NN A | Oe ea 
IO O I 2 2 2 7 
10+ O 4 4 I 3 i 
Totals 64 96 50 1, 26 253 


Maximum Number English 
Credits Pupil Could Have 
Taken IO - | II~12] 13-14 | 15-16 |17 or Over 


Deductions from Chart I: 


I. 343 of the 780 graduates — or 44% — graduated with 33 or 
34. credits. Although these students could have counted II 
or 12 credits of English work, only 6 of the 343 — or less than 
2% — chose to take even 10 credits in the field. 

2. 263 of the 780 graduates — or 34% — graduated with 35 or 
more credits. Although these students could have carried 13 
English credits — and some as many as 17 — only 22 of the 
263 chose to carry even I0. (Continued on opposite page) 
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CHART III— TOTAL NUMBER OF CREDITS AND TOTAL ENGLISH CREDITS 
MADE BY THE 1935 GRADUATES OF THE EVANSVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total Number of Credits at Graduation 


Central Se eh 
32 | 33-34 | 35-36 | 37-38 139 or Over! Totals 
6 38 90 35 II I 175 
i T5 34 12 5 2 68 
Total j Sa Si BPS A ele OHS bark ld Alen Fel cn Peel ED AC Peed fen eal 
Number of 8 7 6 7 5 I 26 
English Wel aoa ELS, ti 1 Ed Raa Od A aR ele, Rica due nal [A ec Oe OR eae Ae 
Credits at 9 I 5 a 5 2 16 
Graduation 5 els 92 ea TAD) aOR Fe Ie abana Se ee Wd al 
10 I 2 6 aaa 2 14 
TOs O O 4 4 5 13 
Totals 62 137 67 aa 1! cae 


Maximum Number English 
Credits Pupil Could Have 
Taken IO. | II-I2 | 13-14 | 15-16 |17 or Over 


Deductions from Chart I — Continued: 


3. Since the local schools require the two credits in health and 
gym in addition to the four solids a semester, a pupil should 
graduate with 34 credits. However, 174 of the 780 — or 22% 
— graduated with less than 33 credits. A study of the four- 
year scholastic averages of these 174 reveals the low number of 
credits generally due to failures. 

It is reasonable to assume that these poorer students had no 
particular desire to elect the higher English courses. 

A. 202 of the 780 — or 26% — graduated with 8 or more English 
credits. 

5. 40 took 9 credits in English, 29 took 10, and 32 took over 10 — 
a total of 13% of the classes. 
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CHART IV — TOTAL NUMBER OF CREDITS AND TOTAL ENGLISH CREDITS 
MADE BY THE 1935 GRADUATES OF THE EVANSVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total Number of Credits at Graduation 


Reitz (a 
32 | 33-34 | 35-36 | 37-38 139 or Over| Totals 
6 32 43 13 5 2 95 
7 10 32 2 FN I 48 
Total — || | | ————|—_—— 
Number of 8 5 23 13 z 2 46 
English || |] |__| 
Credits at 9 I 8 O I I II 
Graduation $$ || | | | | —_—————_|}————— 
ie) O 3 3 O 2 8 
1077 O I 4 I I 7 
Totals 48 IIO 36 12 9 215 


—— ee ee ee ee 


Maximum Number English 
Credits Pupil Could Have 
Taken IO. | LI-12 | 13-14 | 15-16 |17 or Over 


Conclusions: 


1. The State requires 32 credits for graduation, 6 of which must 
and 10 of which may be in the English field. Each additional 
credit of work a pupil takes beyond the required 32 may be in the 
English field, uf the pupil so destres. 

2. A study of last year’s graduating class, which may be taken 
as a typical class, reveals that the State ruling places practi- 
cally no hardship upon a pupil interested in the English elec- 
tives. The pupils who elect these courses are usually the 
better scholars, and they should in most instances graduate 
with at least 34 credits. This affords them 12 English credits 
— or 6 electives. 

3. Many pupils are availing themselves of the higher English 
courses. 

4. Occasionally a pupil coming in at midyear hurries through 
high school in three and a half years. Of course, in such a case 
it would be difficult for him to take over Io credits of English 
work. However, these cases are the exception, are few and far 
between, and cannot be considered as relative to the question. 

5. Perhaps a wrong interpretation or misleading publicity has 
been given the State ruling that no student may count more 
than 10 English credits toward graduation. 
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A school’s administration should publicize this rule in this man- 
ner: ‘‘No student may count toward graduation more than 10 
English credits in the first 32 required. However, any credit over 
32 may be in the English—or in any other field —and further- 
more, any credit over 32 will be counted on a student's record — just as 
were his first 32 credits.”’ 

Some pupils have during this year been led to believe that courses 
beyond the 32 credits’ work could be taken but would not be counted 
on the pupil’s record as credits. This is entirely a mistaken notion, 
and the administration of each high school should clarify this ruling 
for every pupil and teacher. 

If interpreted in the manner explained here, the State ruling in 
question should cause no hardships. 


January 22, 1936 


FURTHER SERVICE RESEARCH STUDIES 


Pertinent to the English curriculum work were other service research 
studies made during the school year. Only the titles of these studies are 
listed here, since they merely held implications for the English revision — 
not being definitely made in that connection. 


1. Size of Classes in the Evansville, Indiana, Public 

High Schools, First Semester, 1935-36 . . October 31, 1935 
2. Percentage Distribution by Courses and Schools of 

the 1072 9B’s Entering High School, September, 


1935 ae tis mtn ators oe Oot Gher Tow 1Oss 
3. Holding Power of the Evansville, Indiana, Public 

High Schools... ye) january-245°1936 
4. How Many of Our Sridents Go to KGollese? i hege.bebruary 11936 
5. A Study of Failures by Departments. . . . April 24, 1936 
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CHAPTER III 
INTRODUCING A COMMERCIAL COURSE OF STUDY 


It has been the practice to gather the find- 
ings and recommendations of a depart- 
ment’s curriculum committees into one 
general introduction that is common to all 
the courses issued in that field. In the pres- . 
entations included in this book, there will 
be noted the constant effort to bring the 
classroom teacher to see the instructional 
opportunities of that field as they were seen 
by the committees. 

Included here is the introduction to the 
commercial courses of study. There have 
been omitted sections similar in nature and 
content to those in the English introduc- 
tion, among which were: (1) foreword, (2) 
letter of transmittal, and (3) administra- 
tive setup for curriculum development. 
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Pointing out the Promised Land 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The study of the business-training curriculum in Evansville under 
the guidance and direction of the Director of Research and Sec- 
ondary Education was entrusted to a Key Committee of two busi- 
ness department teachers from each of the three city high schools. 
The committee welcomed the opportunity, for it meant a chance to 
unify the aims and objectives of the business-education departments 
of the three city high schools and to suggest certain modifications 
in our progress which, it is hoped, will increase the efficiency of our 
departments and thereby create greater interest of the public in 
the schools of which we are a part. 

This curriculum study is timely. Even in normal times business 
methods and office procedures make such rapid changes that pro- 
grams of training for business must constantly be modified to meet 
the new situations. After the abnormal experiences of the past few 
years, it becomes increasingly necessary to study our curriculum to 
see how accurately it is now geared to present employment condi- 
tions and newly developed philosophies of business education. 

A comparison of early and later curricula will disclose the grow- 
ing tendency to postpone the technical business subjects until the 
last two years of high school. There is a growing recognition of the 
value of giving nontechnical business information to all students 
for use in personal, social and civic life, and a growing acceptance 
of research technique for determining objectives and practices for 
commercial courses. 

It is felt that our business-training program, both in methods and 
in subject matter, has been constantly modified to a degree little 
appreciated by the public or by educators who have not closely 
followed the evolution of business training. Constant remodeling, 
however, seldom leaves an ideal structure. Constant additions to 
an old curriculum will not make it modern. Sometimes there is 
economy in discarding the old and rebuilding on a new foundation. 
What is good in the old structure can be salvaged and used again. 
Those gaps in the plans which cannot be constructed from old 
materials will have to be completed with the new. 

Before deciding on any final curriculum structure, the Key Com- 
mittee decided to analyze our present weaknesses and to observe. 
what other cities and states were doing with a problem similar to 
ours. The advice of many leaders in the field of business training 
was solicited and a survey of our city was made to determine the 
positions for which we needed to give training. With all this mate- 
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rial, architectural plans, and patterns to go by, the Key Committee 
felt competent to tackle the problem delegated to it. 

A more detailed statement of the problems we sought to remedy 
follows. 


NEED FOR REVISION 


The committee started its work by listing some of the significant 
problems which indicate a need for a business-education curriculum 
revision in the Evansville High Schools. A condensed summary of 
certain of the most significant problems follows: 

First, the enrollment in our high-school commercial courses is 
increasing more rapidly than the total enrollment. Each year a 
larger proportion of the high-school pupils demand instruction in 
commercial subjects. Many of these students have neither the 
interest nor the capacity for training for business employment. 
Obviously all these students cannot be vocationally placed. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to perfect some reasonable method of 
limiting our skill-training enrollment to those who through person- 
ality, general intelligence, and vocational efficiency can be placed 
each year. Some other phase of commercial work will have to be 
provided for those not so qualified. 

Second, many students want a limited knowledge of typing and 
bookkeeping for their own use. They may be college preparatory 
students or students in the other specialized curricula who expect 
to establish themselves in business. At present we have to offer 
these students one or two semesters of our skill-training courses and 
hope the material serves its purpose. This condition needs correc- 
tion. 

Third, we know the business office is being filled with modern 
office appliances. Businessmen have been sold on the efficiency and 
speed of machines. We consider this fact an invitation to change 
our courses to meet the growing demand for machine operators. 
We believe the business machine is demanding a place in vocational 
education comparable to the position demanded and won by the 
typewriter a few short years ago. No high-school program of store 
and office training can ignore the situation. 

Fourth, Evansville businessmen are asking for clerical help better 
trained in the fundamentals of grammar, spelling and punctuation 
and better qualified to complete accurate mathematical computa- 
tions. Apparently our present courses in arithmetic, penmanship 
and spelling in the ninth and tenth years do not carry over into life 
situations. A revision of our courses or units of work needs to be 
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made so that greater emphasis may be given these tool subjects 
nearer to the time they will be used. 

Fifth, there have been attempts to discredit direct skill-training 
on the secondary-school level and to replace such training with 
cultivation of the ‘‘broader powers.’”’ Suggestions have been made 
that we should not offer vocational training for a relatively small 
group of store or office workers, but should offer business training 
of a general type for all students, commercial and noncommercial. 
The elimination of the skill-building objective for commercial educa- 
tion is acceptable to many educators in view of the fact that the 
depression has made it very difficult to place the graduates of the 
skill subjects. We need to know the exact placement possibilities 
in Evansville before we can answer this argument. 

Sixth, there are those who would make the high-school business 
course predominantly ‘‘consumer’’ business education as opposed 
to ‘“‘production’”’ business education as now organized. Advocates 
of this point of view say the consumer is an amateur and inade- 
quately prepared to resist the tempting appeals which frequently 
lure him to purchase more than his income will permit. Family 
well-being, they say, demands more than skill on the income side; 
there must also be skill on the buying side to secure value in goods 
and services. Business education in Evansville has contributed 
little to education from the consumer’s viewpoint. 

Seventh, leaders in business education say that the high-school 
commercial department should destroy the tenet that there is one 
code of ethics for private life and another for business, which admits 
of any practice to gain the ends desired. Never, these leaders insist, 
has there been as now the need for building, in the minds of those 
who will be the business leaders of tomorrow, a consciousness of 
ethical business conduct. No particular emphasis is being given at 
present to this angle of business training. 

Eighth, nowhere in our skill-training program do we have an 
opportunity to develop certain of the personal qualities so necessary 
for success in the business world. Such problems as health, personal 
appearance, personality traits, and social attitudes need discussion 
in view of the fact that a large proportion of students fail to make 
good in business because they lack some of these personal qualities 
rather than because of their shortcomings in ability and training. 

We cannot ignore the factor of human relations in the business 
office of today, and must admit that a typing speed of forty words 
a minute plus personality may quite properly be selected for a 
position before a speed of sixty words minus personality. Com- 
mercial education as skill-building alone has passed. 
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METHOD OF ATTACK 


Our method of attack on our curriculum problem took four direc- 
tions: 


1. A study of what other cities are doing. 
a. A study of recently revised business curricula of other 
cities. 
b. A study of syllabuses of commercial subjects of city and 
state departments of education. 
2. A study of what “‘frontier thinkers’’ are saying. 
a. Published books by leaders in the field of business educa- 
tion. 
b. Magazine articles. 
c. Personal conferences with leaders in business education. 
3. A study of what organizations interested in business training 
are finding and planning. 
a. Research studies prepared by commercial teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 
b. Reports of commercial conferences. 
c. Statements of the N. E. A. 
d. Commercial Arts Course of Study for Indiana Schools, 
Bulletin No. 100G, 1932. 
4. A job-opportunity survey of store and office positions in Evans- 
ville. 


The Job-Opportunity Survey seemed to us in Evansville the most 
important single method of attack. We believed that regardless of 
what other cities are doing, the primary responsibility of any curric- 
ulum maker is to satisfy the needs of the local community. Gearing 
the curriculum to community needs is particularly important for 
any department whose graduates expect, on the basis of training 
received, to secure employment in local industrial, store or office 
establishments. Over seventy-five per cent of our seniors do not 
go on to any other institution of training. For them the public 
high school must offer a well-balanced business training curriculum. 
There should be subjects which deal with the economic phases of 
our contemporary life, since all normal adults engage in some form of 
business transaction throughout life, and there should be courses 
with specific job-training objectives so that graduates can find em- 
ployment on a satisfactory economic plane. For Evansville, there- 
fore, the significance of knowing something of our commercial job 
opportunities was of major importance. 
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The report of this Job-Opportunity Survey is published as a sepa- 
rate study, and can be secured from the Director of Research and 
Secondary Education. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. There are two co-ordinate objectives to the high-school busi- 
ness-training program. The first objective may be said to be the 
giving of general business information to every student in the high 
school — vocational and nonvocational. By this is meant an edu- 
cation in the foundational elements of business life such as would be 
valuable to any citizen. 

The second objective applies to smaller, specially selected groups 
only and may be defined as the preparation of those students who 
do not intend to go on with their education with sufficient vocational 
training to enable them to get and hold a beginning job. 

We recommend the recognition of these two groups that pass 
through our department and establish and evaluate different stand- 
ards of value and teaching technique for each group. 

2. The traditional vocational courses were primarily intended to 
be vocational, and as such they have served their purpose well. They 
should in the future continue to train students for specific store and 
office positions and train them better. It is true that placement of 
graduates of the vocational courses has been a real problem the last 
few years. But the placement problem is not peculiar to commercial 
department graduates exclusively. As business conditions improve, 
the skilled office workers will again be in demand. ‘The economic 
forces which brought the skill-training courses into being still exist 
and, in fact, call for more detailed records. 

On the other hand, a modern program of vocational training should 
do more than train for a narrow clerical position in a store or office. 
Professor Lomax says, ‘‘ Vocational education should equip the 
individual to secure a livelihood for himself and those dependent 
on him, to serve society well through his vocation, to maintain the 
right relationship toward his fellow workers and society, and as far 
as possible, to find in that vocation his own best development.””! 

We recommend, therefore, that all vocational courses be made 
more strictly vocational, but to each vocational sequence be added 
certain selected topics on personal regimen, personality traits, social- 
business responsibilities and a full-year course in social-business 
education. In order to provide information and training in present- 
day social responsibilities, we would not minimize the necessity for 
better vocational preparation. As Professor Nichols says, “‘Why 


1 Lomax, Paul S.: Commercial Teaching Problems. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
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emasculate a perfectly good subject in a futile attempt to meet a 
need that should be met by an entirely different subject, new or old?’ 

3. A grave danger of overemphasis of the vocational objective is 
to make machines out of our students. Boys and girls must be made 
to see the ‘‘why”’ as well as taught to know the “how”’ of doing 
things. They must be made to see how their specialized job fits 
into the whole structure of business. ‘‘The inadequacy of our pres- 
ent secondary-school business curriculum in providing the voca- 
tional-school student with general business training is at present 
one of the most important issues among certain thinkers in business 
education,” says an authority in touching upon this point. Dr. 
Shields insists that in most cases our business education has de- 
veloped into clerical education and that our secondary schools, 
instead of being institutions for the development of business students, 
have become mills for grinding out clerical workers.’ 

4. Many of our leaders in business today and many of our future 
leaders are coming from collegiate departments of commerce. For 
them the social-business subjects furnish a background of basic 
economic knowledge and understanding for their college work. 
Under our former course of study, such background training was 
not provided. We believe our new program provides for students 
with a desire for advanced training in Commerce or Business Ad- 
ministration and such students should be encouraged to elect in 
high school such commercial subjects as will assist them to do better 
work of a similar but advanced character at college. We recommend 
the social-business courses as ideal for this pro-college preparation. 

5. Most school administrators and teachers feel the need for a 
curriculum that will give some practical training in everyday busi- 
ness principles to all pupils in school. Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, 
professor of secondary education, University of Southern California, 
believes there is sufficient justification in requiring that a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of general business be understood by all.4 We 
believe such general courses have been developed by us in Evans- 
ville and splendid instructional materials are now available. In 
fact, as continued progress is made, and as these general business 
courses are improved and perfected, they should, as Dr. Weersing 
says, ‘“‘receive recognition as constituting appropriate education of 


1 Nichols, Frederick G.: Commercial Education in the Secondary Schools. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1933. 

2 Tonne, Herbert and Tonne, M. Henriette: Social Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools. New York University Press, p. 52. 

3 Shields, H. G.: Our Clerical Mill. Journal of Business Education, May, 1930. 

4 Weersing, Frederick J.: Objectives Come First in Modern Business Curricula. Journal 
of Business Education, February, 1930. 
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the economic type for meeting requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion and admission to college.’”! Our Business I and II in the ninth 
year and Business III and IV in the twelfth year are valuable courses 
for academic as well as vocational students. We recommend the 
ninth-year Business I and II course as a compulsory subject for all 
students. 

6. The Job-Opportunity Survey shows the need for revising our 
curriculum so that all skill-training subjects come in the eleventh 
and twelfth years. There is no place for vocational preparation in 
the first two years. It is recommended, therefore, that all ninth 
and tenth grade work be strictly nonvocational and eleventh and 
twelfth year courses be so planned as to lead to vocational compe- 
tency with a supplementary background of business and economic 
understanding. 

In order to give this vocational competency to students with vary- 
ing abilities and aptitudes, it is suggested that a program of studies 
be constructed which will provide a logical sequence of courses in 
as many specialized store and office positions as the survey revealed 
available to our inexperienced graduates. As a minimum of such 
sequences, it is recommended that at least three specialized curricula 
—a selling, a general clerical, and a stenographic — be established 
and that students be guided into that sequence for which they are best 
suited. Attention is respectively called to the survey report, which 
contains tables analyzing the data secured from questionnaires and 
recommendations based on the tables. 

7. We recommend that the public high schools establish a cen- 
tralized placement office to encourage and assist students to find 
satisfactory employment after completing their vocational-training 
period. In our modern high school the student, like raw material 
in a factory, is guided through a series of processes, or subjects, until 
he reaches the place where the stamp of approval is placed upon 
him. But there the similarity between the factory procedure and 
the school procedure ends. The factory continues the supervision 
of its product until it gets finally into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. The graduate of the school is left to shift for himself and 
find a market for his services if he can. 

It is the suggestion of this committee that the administration of 
the placement bureau be presided over by a director who will act 
both as a vocational and guidance director. The obligation of the 
school does not stop when the pupil is graduated. Too long 
schools have been interested in the children only during the period 
of attendance. 


1 Thid. 
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REPORT OF THE PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


The Placement Committee submits the following plan for a Cen- 
tral Placement Bureau for the High Schools of Evansville, for the 
following reasons: 


Bs 


It would be much more convenient for employers to have a 
central place to which they might go or telephone if they needed 
help. Now it means either going to or telephoning the offices 
of Bosse, Central, or Reitz, and waiting for the secretaries to 
get in touch with the heads of departments, the heads getting 
in touch with teachers, etc. 


. It would give a wider range of material from which to select 


candidates. Sometimes an employer may call Central for a 
student for a certain position. Central has none that can 
qualify — Reitz or Bosse may have such a pupil. It means 
calling two or three different places before he gets what he 
wants. A central bureau would eliminate such trouble. 


. It would make it possible to give to employers prompt, efficient, 


reliable service by concentrating all effort on a central bu- 
reau. It would be to the students a place where they might go 
to make application, and to receive help or suggestions that 
would be helpful to them. The bureau would be a place where 
they might obtain encouragement and guidance. Sometimes 
our young people need this more after they finish than while 
they are in school. Leading school authorities today say our 
responsibility does not cease with graduation. 


. It would furnish an incentive for all high-school pupils to qual- 


ify as best they can for positions. They would meet competi- 


tion. It would not be a matter of school competition, but one 


of individual competition. It would be the means of producing 
individual responsibility and to create in the pupils a desire 
to excel. 


. It would make uniform for the city schools the qualifications 


needed by students before being recommended for positions. 


. It would be an effective means of advertising the work done 


in our commercial departments; it would create confidence in 
the employers; it would raise the respect of students for the 
school’s qualifications; it would be fulfilling the trend of mod- 
ern thought, and it would raise us among the foremost schools 
in the country. 

The late commercial survey showed that the businessmen 
want a central placement bureau and that they would use it 
if it were established. 
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Suggestions: 


1. That this bureau be given a place in the Business Administra- 
tion Building of the Public Schools. 

2. That it be presided over by a director, preferably a teacher. 
It should not be presided over by a teacher who is engaged in work 
in any of the city schools at the time he or she is director. 

3. The director should act both as a vocational and as a guidance 
director. Such director should constantly be in touch with city 
employers, should not only procure jobs but should follow up stu- 
dents in their work, should be ready to advise students who are fail- 
ing and to help them with suggestions that they may make a suc- 
cess instead of a failure, should confer with teachers regarding pupils 
who are failing in their work, should act as an intermediary between 
the schools and the employing public. 

4. The number and kind of positions, and qualifications for such, 
for which we train our pupils will be determined by the committee. 

5. In order to put this work on a purely individual competitive 
basis, qualifying tests similar to Civil Service Tests should be planned 
and given at least once a year under the supervision of the place- 
ment director. Post graduates should also be allowed to take these 
tests. They should be given the same help and consideration as 
the current graduates. By using the test system all pupils will be 
graded alike. The results of these tests will show the director into 
which grade of position he may list the pupil. If it is to be a steno- 
graphic position, the student may be listed as A, B, or C, depending 
upon the kind of test taken and the result of that test. If three or 
four teachers were to grade the pupils, there would be a variety of 
opinions. One might place him in the A group, while another might 
put him in the C group. With all students studying and taking the 
same kind of test under the same conditions, the results of the test 
would give an accurate comparison of students. There should be 
no stress laid upon school competition between individuals. 

In the event that there will be no central placement bureau, it 
would be impossible for a committee to work out anything on a 
uniform basis. With separate schools the same condition must pre- 
vail as prevails today. Each school would have to appoint a com- 
mittee to work out a bureau that would satisfy its own peculiar 
needs. It is true that forms might be uniform, but that matter is a 
very unimportant one when considered with the other issues of the 
organization. Also, in order to have an effective placement bureau 
in each of the schools, somewhat the same plan would have to be 
carried out. Simply listing information on cards does not in any way 
make a placement bureau. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE — EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


oth 


Toth 


English 9B-9A 
Citizenship 9B-9A 
Business I-II 

Gen. Math. 9B-9A 
Gym & Health I-II 


English roB—-10A 

Personal Typing 10B 

Economic Geog. 10B 

Interpretive Book- 
keeping 10A 

Gym III-IV 


tith 


t2th 


(Effective September, 1936) 


1. Only required courses are listed here. Electives are provided 


in most semesters. 


2. At the end of the roth year the commercial student is guided 
into one of the three upper-year lanes. 


3. Transcription I and II must be taken in the r2th year of the 
Stenographic course if the student is to qualify for the steno- 
graphic certificate that acts as a recommendation for a posi- 


tion. 


SELLING 


Gen. Selling I (11B) 


CLERICAL 


Bookkeeping II-III 


Bookkeeping II (11B)| Typing II (11B) 


Amer. Lit. I-II 
Store Sales (11A) 
U. S. History I-II 
Gym V-VI 


Store Mgt. (12B) 
Store Practice (12A) 
Business III-IV 
Amer. Prob. I-II 


Amer. Lit. I-II 
U.S. History I-II 
Gym V-VI 


Clerical 
Practice I-II 


Business I[II-IV 
Amer. Prob. I-II 
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STENOGRAPHIC 


Shorthand I-II 
Typing II-III 
Amer, Lit. I-II 
U.S. History I-II 
Gym V-VI 
(Transcription I) 


Shorthand III 
Secretarial Training 
Amer. Prob. I-II 
Business III-IV 
(Transcription IT) 


CHAPTER IV 


INTRODUCING A SOCIAT-STUDIES: COURSE 


THE last general course of study introduc- 
tion to be included here is that of the Social- 
Studies department. As was the case in 
the English field, classroom procedures are 
treated on a par with the course content. 
For instance, criticism of the formal ques- 
tion-and-answer type recitation has led the 
committee to discuss possible substitutes. 

Sections similar to those in the English 
introduction have been omitted, to avoid 
needless duplication here. 

Chapters VI and X may be looked upon as 
sequels to this chapter, the former dealing 
with the public attitude toward teaching the 
Social Studies, and the latter treating the 
follow-up in this field, once the courses have 
been installed in the classroom. 


THE : 
OFFERING : 
\ acti 


A Fifty-Fifty Proposition 
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THE METHOD OF 
PRESENTING 
THE OFFERING 


FOREWORD 
WHY CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION? 


On August 22, 1853, seventeen pupils began the course of the first 
public high school in Indiana — a course provided by a vote of the 
people of Evansville. This past year the Evansville public high 
schools administered education to over forty-three hundred. 

The curriculum of 1853 has gradually undergone changes through 
the past eighty-two years, but the past six years of economic stress 
have been especially influential in calling the attention of schools to 
the necessity of regular inventories. A modern world demands a 
modern high school. It is just as unfair to indict wholesale the old 
curriculum as it is to accept it as meeting the needs of today. There 
is a middle road. 

This past spring eight hundred and fifty-seven seniors were grad- 
uated from these schools, compared with seventy-five in I9gIO. 
Until a few years ago the main function of the high school was to 
prepare pupils to meet college entrance requirements. Compulsory 
attendance laws naturally brought into the schools a more hetero- 
geneous group of young people. This led to an enrichment of the 
program to meet the various interests. This enrichment on the basis 
of larger purposes for secondary education has made the Evans- 
ville public high schools most popular. Pupils driven in by com- 
pulsory laws remain because of interest. 

But the growth of a curriculum must be on the soundest basis. A 
school cannot deceive itself by thinking that mere change means 
progress. The social order is not static — the past six years have 
brought great changes. Education cannot stand apart from this 
life outside the school. School cannot be a life for the pupil entirely 
apart from and foreign to the natural life he lives in his other group. 
contacts. 

Curriculum revision must keep pace with the evolution of the socio- 
economic world. It is a matter of taking inventory of the offerings, 
of dropping out dead wood here, and adding new materials there. 
Evansville is but following a sound educational practice prevalent 
in cities and states all over the country. 

The social-studies field has seemed the natural field in which to 
begin the work. The twelve objectives set up by the committees to 
guide the new courses reveal concisely the broad aspect of learning 
in this field. To face the problems of the world with a clear and 
open mind is the goal of this instruction. Interest in public affairs 
should be a natural outcome of social-studies teaching. 
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This revision will include all departments during the next few years, 
but zt will be a task that will never be completed. There must always be 
changes. The present program should be considered merely as a con- 
centration period. 


CONSTRUCTION PROCEDURE 


In view of the present crowded curriculum, subject matter must 
be justified on a functional basis. In dealing with the past it must 
consist of such material as will develop attitudes, habits, or under- 
standings which will lead to a fuller, more intelligent life in the 
present. In dealing with the present it must concern itself with 
revealing existing social situations so as to make possible more effec- 
tive living. 

With this basic assumption, a survey was made of present pressing 
social problems. Certain studies previously made were studied; the 
problems there outlined were re-examined to determine whether 
they are still pertinent at the present time. The most recent books 
in the social-studies field were consulted and the problems detailed 
by experts in this field were listed. Finally, questionnaires asking 
for lists of problems of the local community were sent to prominent 
citizens. The hearty response revealed the community interest in 
curriculum changes. From the above studies a composite list of 
social problems was made which was to serve as a basis for the new 
social-studies curriculum. 

Lists of objectives from various sources were compiled and ana- 
lyzed. They were broken up into their component parts; duplica- 
tion of ideas was eliminated; similar ideas were grouped. Out of 
this was developed a set of twelve objectives which set forth the 
purposes of the new social-studies curriculum. 

The question was then asked: What social-studies courses will be 
most effective in the achievement of these objectives? Letters had 
been written to the forty-eight state departments of education and 
to the superintendents of the larger school systems of the nation in 
order to determine the modern trend as to social-studies courses 
taught. By making use of this information and by constant refer- 
ence to the objectives set up, the various courses were determined. 
The most recent and modern courses of study available were analyzed 
and a standard form decided upon, which the new courses were to 
use as a pattern. 

All of these materials were presented to production committees 
for the various courses. Each of these committees studied the com- 
posite list of social problems and the general objectives and deter- 
mined what its particular course could contribute toward the under- 
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standing of these problems and the achievement of these objectives. 
Courses of study of modern school systems were collected to serve 
as a source of suggestions. The subject matter in the various sub- 
ject fields was analyzed, broken up into its component parts, and 
organized into appropriate units which would make for the most 
effective presentation. Pupil activities were added to prevent a 
lifeless catechismal repetition of subject matter and provide oppor- 
tunity for purposeful activity on the part of the pupil. 

Through this procedure the following course was evolved. Un- 
doubtedly, certain difficulties were not foreseen and certain mis- 
takes were made. It is hoped that the defects may be removed after 
a trial in the actual classroom and that this course may be further 
developed so that it will function effectively to fit the pupil to live in 
the present world. 


INTRODUCTION 
FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The major functions of education, adopted by the N. E. A. Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education some years 
ago, act as a general guide for the educational program here. These 
call for attention upon: 


1. Health. 5. Citizenship. 
2. Command of fundamental 6. Worthy use of leisure. 
processes. 7. Ethical character. 


3. Worthy home membership. 
4. Vocation. 


The Key Committee of the local social-studies revision program 
has adopted as a guide for the teaching in the department the follow- 
ing set of objectives: 


1. To build within the pupil a rational patriotism and a desire 
to maintain the democratic standards of our national life. 

2. To instill in the pupil an appreciation of his rights, duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities as a citizen. 

3. To acquaint the pupil with the communities of which he is a 
part, their conditions and their problems. 

4. To impress the pupil with the necessity of co-operative effort 
in this world of increasing interdependence. 

5. To develop within the pupil a loyalty for our basic institu- 
tions, with the understanding that they must be adjusted to 
changing conditions. 
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6. To train the pupil to select and weigh evidence with an open 
mind, so that he will think through social situations with 
truth as a goal. 

7. To cultivate on the part of the pupil tolerance and a friendly 
attitude toward the customs, ideals, and traditions of other 
peoples. 

8. To impress the pupil with his indebtedness to other people — 
past and present — in order to stimulate him to make his own 
contribution to progressing society. 

g. To broaden and enrich the pupil’s life through the awaken- 
ing and growth of cultural interests. 

10. To help the pupil to acquire the habit of considering the his- 
torical background of a current problem in attempting to 
solve it. 

11. To encourage the pupil to acquire the habit of reading exten- 
sively concerning social affairs. 

12. To give the pupil an understanding of the economic system of 
which he is a part, and to help him find a place for himself 
init: 

CLASSROOM METHODS 


Knowledge cannot be handed from teacher to pupil; it must come 
through pupil response. The task of the teacher, therefore, is to 
provide the most favorable situation for this response, to arrange 
the classroom condition so that the child will learn for himself. 

Consideration of courses of study naturally means also considera- 
tion of classroom methods. In the curriculum revision there has 
been no intention to determine a common classroom procedure for 
all social-studies teachers to follow. The Key Committee feels that 
the individual teacher, after acquainting himself with the possible 
methods, knows by which one he can best help the pupil to learn. 
The courses have been organized irrespective of classroom procedure, 
but ample reference materials have been provided so that any of the 
newer methods may be followed if desired. A teacher is not re- 
- stricted by the use of one book to the usual question-and-answer 
procedure, for the new materials and courses open the way to prac- 
tices other than mere lesson-hearing. 

It is well to discuss briefly some of the phases of the supervised- 
study method. Often called the directed-study or the laboratory 
plan, there is no limit to the number of different plans that have 
grown up under this broad term — supervised study. We limit the 
definition to the teacher direction of pupil study within the classroom, 
whether it be book study or work on a problem or project. 
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1. The first plan for operating a supervised-study period was to 
combine two regular periods into one, giving one half of the time to 
recitation, the other half to supervision of study. The ringing of a 
bell at the middle of the period reminded the teacher that it was time 
for study. 

2. Out of the double-period plan just described grew the divided- 
period plan, more popular because of the ease of administering. 
Where the double-period plan called for something like eighty min- 
utes, the divided-period plan can be used in a fifty-five minute, or 
even shorter, period. 

3. A still more popular plan today is to leave the division of the 
period to the discretion of the teacher. One day he may see fit to 
spend the entire period in recitation, the next two or three in work 
on projects, etc. He may use ten minutes of a period to introduce 
a new task which the pupils will follow for the remainder of the 
period, or he may use the entire time explaining a unit of work new 
to them. The division depends entirely upon the nature of the par- 
ticular work in hand. 

4. The use of the period in this more flexible manner points 
toward less teacher activity, less hearing of lessons, and more pupil 
activity guided by the teacher. 

5. Advocates of this plan say that the teacher finds there is not 
so much need for recitation work since the class is guided more or 
less as individuals. It is less mechanical than the divided-period 
plan. 

6. The unit plan of the new social-studies courses lends itself to 
long-period assignments, rather than the day-to-day assignments, 

7. Any form of the supervised-study plan may be abused if the 
teacher habitually takes most of the period for recitation. 

8. The study part of the period is not to be confused with the 
old idea of study hall; it is study under teacher direction. This 
means that the teacher must spend this part of the period attending 
to the pupils, just as he would the recitation part. Other duties are 
not to enter. 

9g. Supervised study is most successful if the teacher consults 
with the pupils at their respective positions, rather than waiting for 
them to bring their questions to the teacher’s desk. 

10. The informal procedure of the supervised-study plan promotes 
a better relationship between pupil and teacher. The teacher has 
a chance to study the individual pupil, and the pupil does not nec- 
essarily look upon the teacher as a taskmaster, as may be the case 
where lessons are assigned each day to be prepared outside and to 
be “‘heard”’ in class the following day. 
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11. The points outlined above for the flexible period procedure 
lend themselves to the forty-minute period as well as to the fifty- 
five. There is no denying that the longer period is an advantage, 
but the teacher who sees his task as a director of learning rather than 
a hearer of lessons will find ample opportunity in the forty-minute 
period to try out newer classroom procedures. 

12. The principals have always encouraged individual initiative 
among the teachers, and the supervised procedure may be adopted 
by any teacher regardless of the general plan of classes in the 
school. 

13. For years such departments as the industrial, the commercial, 
and the home economics have conducted most of their classes on 
the supervised-study plan. In these fields pupils have done their 
work during the class periods under teacher guidance, with a mini- 
mum of lesson hearing. The use of this plan in the science classes 
has brought the term “laboratory plan’”’ to be used interchangeably 
with the term ‘‘supervised study.” 

14. Most authors writing on the subject stress the point that the 
period affords a good chance to emphasize the technique of study. 

15. There are many who advocate supervised study to replace 
homogeneous grouping in order to care for individual differences. 
The latter device for some time has been criticized because of the 
social implications. The social consequences were not considered 
when the system was adopted. 

The problem method, the project method, and the group-study 
plan are all possibilities of the supervised-study period. The listing 
of activities at the end of each unit of the new courses guides the 
way for practicing these methods. 

It is quite possible that a teacher, in presenting a four weeks’ unit 
of work, would use a number of the classified methods of classroom 
procedure. The work might advance in any number of ways; for 
instance: (1) A period taken by the teacher to introduce the unit; 
(2) the next period taken by the teacher to establish reasonable 
study habits, and to reveal the reference materials available; (3) 
two weeks spent by the pupils in supervised activity; (4) a period 
or two of discussion may follow; (5) a series of periods in which each 
pupil will follow an individual problem or project; (6) a half dozen 
class members might present a debate before the others on one of 
the questions at hand; (7) conclusion with discussion and testing. 

The committee feels there are many possibilities in the super- 
vised-study period, but as said earlier, teaching is an individual 
matter. Any supervised-study procedure calls for careful teacher 
thought and planning, and cannot profitably replace the question- 
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and-answer procedure without the accompaniment of a true pur- 
pose and a proper road map. In any plan, the teacher must consider 
himself as a director of study, rather than as a hearer of lessons. 


THE MATTER OF TESTING 


Social-studies teachers have always declared the desirability of 
teaching the proper attitudes and appreciations, and have at the 
same time acknowledged the difficulty of the task. In meeting the 
problem, the committees at work feel that the first step in achieving 
the goal is for the teacher himself to know clearly what attitudes 
and appreciations he is trying to establish with the students. 

As a result, not only have the twelve major objectives of the 
social-studies field as a whole been set up, but outcomes in terms 
of attitudes, ideals, skills, and appreciations are set up for each unit 
of each course. The teaching of factual material is justified as a 
means to these ends. 

Speaking from the student’s point of view, he can hardly be ex- 
pected to develop appreciations unless understanding is first there. 
The units have provided for individual differences, enabling the 
teacher to adjust the work to each member of the class. He can hardly 
be expected to appreciate the need of world peace, for instance, if in 
trying to cover this unit, the teacher has thrown him into a minute 
study of entangling European treaties far above his capacity to 
comprehend. Let’s beware of what the late William J. McAndrew 
called courses that are head-burying exercises in an educational 
sand pile. 

The course of study is to be adjusted to the individual. It is not 
the intention to fit the pupil to the course. Let’s remember the 
heterogeneous population of the high school. It is doubtful if there’s 
a Charles Beard in your class. 

The question arises: Can we measure those outcomes of instruc- 
tion which are something more than mere dates and facts of history? 
Psychologists tell us that attitudes must function, and only through 
such action may the presence of attitudes be judged. Interests and 
attitudes, inseparable from their emotional settings, are more baf- 
fling to the one who makes out a test than are information, under- 
standing, and skills. But since the objectives of social-studies teach- 
ing all play around the general theme of developing good citizens, 
then it is up to the teacher to try to judge the outcomes of this 
teaching. 

Much can be done in better testing if a teacher but study the 
principles and procedures of constructing satisfactory tests. Too 
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often as teachers we hastily put some general questions on the board, 
and judge the class religiously by the results, when the truth is that 
often the test had been neither valid nor reliable. 

A teacher is not ready to give a test unless he understands the 
meaning in measurement of the words valid and reliable. 

The day has passed for setting up 100 per cent as the goal of a 
test, and for judging each paper on that scale. Instead, measure- 
ment today means judging each individual of the class on the basis 
of the average class mark. 

Most examinations given by teachers are given for the purpose 
of grading the pupil. These may be in the class of achievement tests, 
but the broader aspect of this type of test is as a measurement of 
progress. Is he ready to proceed? Why not take a:still further step 
in measurement and prepare diagnostic tests as regularly as we 
prepare achievement tests? These diagnostic tests would be given 
at the beginning of each unit, to reveal what the pupil already knows 
of the new material. Why send him through all the work of the 
unit, if he is well acquainted with many phases of it? Since the 
courses have been constructed with the care of the individual in 
mind, surely they invite the use of diagnostic tests. A few teachers 
already use this instrument of measurement. 

Available tests are either (1) standard tests, prepared outside, or 
(2) informal tests, constructed by the teacher. Some reading tests 
were given last year, and intelligence tests are given regularly, but it 
is not the present intention to go heavily into the use of standard 
tests. The teacher, rather, should do his own testing, realizing that 
it is an art, and that many an injustice has been done through over- 
emphasis on the results of tests neither valid nor reliable. 

It is not our place to go into the controversy between the essay 
and the new-type tests. All are familiar with the new movement 
and the arguments advanced. Each type naturally has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The essential thing is that a teacher consider 
the importance of improving his examinations. He must be sure 
that the test he constructs actually measures what he sets out to 
measure; and second, that it measures accurately what it does 
measure. He must be able to accurately score the test, thus avoid- 
ing subjective judgment of the pupil’s success on the test. 

After a test is given and scored, the teacher should study the 
results, not only for the sake of understanding pupil progress but 
for the sake of improving the test before it is given again. Most 
good texts on measurement explain the procedure. A teacher can 
avoid embarrassment in testing; he will hardly give the same test 
to a third and a sixth period class. He will perhaps use sections A 
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and B of the same test, having proved previously that the two are 
of equal difficulty. 

The recent reports of the Commission on Social Studies, in the 
text by Truman Kelley and A. C. Krey, Tests and Measurements in 
the Social Sciences, Scribner’s, perhaps is the best book now available 
for the social-studies teacher who wishes to consider the testing of 
interests and attitudes, as well as the testing of facts, understanding, 
and skill. A few of the conclusions of that book are: 


1. Testing is becoming more, rather than less, important. 

2. Standard tests now existing are not yet adequate for meas- 
urement in the social-studies field. 

3. The possession of ideas and information can be tested by the 
objective-type test better than by the essay-type. 

4. Especially good for testing understanding is the multiple- 
choice form of objective test. 

5. The essay form and the completion form, although both are 
most difficult to mark fairly, are desirable for revealing the 
development of interests. 

6. The essay form has good possibilities for testing the posses- 
sion of cultivated attitudes and for measuring social under- 
standing. 

7. If the time is limited, the test of information should deal with 
subordinate items, since the knowledge of major items can be 
assumed. 

. Carelessness in making out tests may defeat good instruction. 
9g. A test of factual material can be prepared for with cramming, 

but one of understanding and attitude cannot. 

10. Psychologists should be looked to if adequate tests of atti- 
tudes are to be developed. 
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Last year each teacher in the high-school system was given a four- 
thousand-word brief prepared by the author, dealing with the im- 
provement of testing methods. The forms of the objective test were 
taken up separately with examples. A form explained the method 
of distributing the scores of a class on a given test, thus enabling 
the teacher to transfer these scores to the regular school grading 
system. The matter of the class median was discussed. A few of 
those briefs are still available if desired by the social-studies teacher, 
and are on file in the high-school libraries. 

Texts on testing, available now in the high-school libraries, are: 
Kelley-Krey, Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences; Symonds, 
Measurement in Secondary Education; Douglass-Boardman, Super- 
vision in Secondary Schools, Chapter XVI. Scribner’s publishes the 
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new tests of the Social-Studies Commission, attempting to measure 
concepts in the social studies, the use of historical evidence, and 
appreciation of social and political terms. The preparation of these 
tests and the opinion of the Commission concerning them are both 
discussed in the Kelley-Krey book. 

No attempt can be made in this Introduction to go further into 
testing. It would be a case of repeating what can best be secured 
from the references given above. It is apparent though that the 
new courses should act as an added incentive to accurate measure- 
ment. Perhaps, after all, only time will test the actual outcomes of 
the social-studies courses. Will these students take a vital interest 
in the government of Evansville? Will they, as citizens, at all times 
maintain the democratic standards of our national life? Will they 
follow the foreign and national news regularly in the Evansville 
Courter, Press, and Journal? In spite of the importance of the 
period of earlier childhood in the establishment of attitudes, ideals, 
and mind-sets, the high-school teacher must appreciate the value 
of the adolescent period for establishing good citizenship. 

Let’s remember that in working with scientific measurement we 
must not become so intrigued that the techniques of testing become 
ends in themselves, rather than means for attaining- educational 
goals. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


“The social-studies room should be converted from a recitation 
room into a workroom where children learn by doing rather than 
merely repeating facts to the teacher.’’ (Quotation from Bulletin 
No. rooB-3 of Indiana State Department of Public Instruction.) The 
realization of this ideal will necessitate not only a revision of the 
curriculum and the utilization of an improved procedure, but like- 
wise the use of new materials. 3 

In a very real sense the laboratory of the social studies is the world 
in which we live. Any materials which aid to make that world 
intelligible are legitimate materials to be used by the social-studies 
teacher. 

Each of the social-studies courses has, as heretofore, a basic text. 
The basic text, however, is to play a much less important role in the 
presentation of the course than before. The acquisition of a liberal 
supply of supplementary books distributed in the classrooms will 
make possible the approximation of the workroom ideal. In our 
present complex social situation, social-studies classes dare not be 
content with the point of view of one author. By comparing and 
evaluating the views of several authors the pupil will secure a more 
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comprehensive understanding of his social environment and a more 
effective training in attempting to solve social problems. 

The class is not to be limited, however, to the use of books. How- 
ever interesting may be the study of the past, however revealing it 
may be in the interpretation of present events and situations, the 
fact remains that the prime concern of the social studies is the under- 
standing of the present. Hence the study of the past is a means to 
an end — the end being the successful adaptation of the individual 
to his social environment. Consequently, accounts in newspapers 
and periodicals, discussions on the platform and over the radio of 
current policies and legislations, political platforms, programs of 
action and reform, prominent personalities — these furnish innumer- 
able materials for the social-studies classroom. 

Neither is the class to be limited to written materials. Social 
institutions and organizations provide an inexhaustible source of 
materials. The observation of governmental functions, a trip to 
the county jail, a visit to the Museum of Fine Arts and History, the 
investigation of the activities of some charitable organization, the 
inspection of an industrial plant with a view of getting vocational 
information — these are but a few of the possibilities that suggest 
themselves. Often the situation may be reversed. Some individual 
associated with one of*the above named enterprises may be brought 
to the class and asked to present actual firsthand information on 
how society functions. 

Visual education will become increasingly important in the future. 
The slide projector, the opaque projector, the sixteen millimeter 
film projector are already in use, and the talking film is soon to be 
added. Pictures, slides, and films are available by borrowing from 
Indiana University and the Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Social-studies classes must make use of these visual aids 
if they expect to keep abreast of progressive educational procedure. 

1. Cabinets are provided in the social-studies rooms for reference 
books. 

2. These books are a regular part of the school library, and may 
be checked out in lots by the teacher for a necessary period of time. 
It is possible that quite a number of these will be needed for an 
entire semester. 

3. The books taken to the classroom are for use within the room. 
The teacher, and not the librarian, is responsible for any books he 
cares to check out of the room to pupils for use overnight. 

4. The librarian should be aware of the number and size of class 
sections in a particular course. For instance, if three teachers are 
handling United States History classes, the librarian should deter- 
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mine how many of each reference text a teacher should take to her 
room. The department head should aid the librarian in this matter. 

There should be no difficulty if the accompanying list of books 
is followed. The production committee has listed a set of reference 
books which it feels are sufficient for a teacher in conducting classes 
in this particular course. The librarian will no doubt follow this 
suggestion in checking out books to a classroom, and will thus find 
her supply ample for all teachers. One set should be sufficient for a 
teacher, regardless of the number of sections of the subject she is 
handling. 


CLASSROOM SET FOR TENTH-YEAR WORLD HISTORY 


2 Perkins: Man’s Advancing Civilization 
6 Wrench: The March of Civilization 
4 Hayes, Moon, and Wayland: World History 
2 Pahlow: Man’s Great Adventure 
4 Thomas and Hamm: Modern Europe 
4 Greenan and Gathany: Units in World History 
2 Webster and Wesley: World Civilization 
10 Becker: Modern History 
2 West: World Progress 
4 Benns: Europe Since 1914 
10 Breasted: Ancient Times 
10 Roger, Adams, and Brown: Story of Nations 
8 Magoffin and Duncalf: Ancient and Medieval History 


INTEGRATION 


There is some tendency in curriculum revision over the country 
to disregard old subject matter and departmental demarcations, and 
to build the new curriculum around centers of interest that draw 
upon many departments. Advocates of this philosophy point out 
overlapping of references, subject matter, objectives, and activities 
among departments. The integrated unit is the outcome of this 
procedure. 

Curriculum revision here in Evansville is not taking that bold 
step of throwing out departments, but it is to recognize the need for 
a closer co-ordination of work between departments. Departmental 
walls must be low enough that it may be easy to look from one field 
to another — easy to go from one to another. Subject matter can 
hardly be separated into individual lots, saying this is English, and 
that is social studies. Each production committee has been on the 
lookout for possible integration with other fields. As other depart- 
ments begin their curriculum revision, this movement will become 
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more noticeable. Teachers of the social-studies field, in introducing 
these tentative courses of study, are to be alert to these possibilities 
of working closer with the other fields. 

The integrated unit plan that is being advanced elsewhere may 
in time replace the old subject-matter fields — time alone will tell. 

But surely we are obliged to follow the middle course mentioned 
above for a time, seeing if co-operative effort among the depart- 
ments will not suffice in bringing about a broader vision of educa- 
tional service. It cannot be said too often that we are teaching 
children rather than subjects. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Teaching today is not confined to the classroom; the school is on 
the lookout for pupil interest and pupil ability wherever they may 
appear. It recognizes officially the educational value of such stu- 
dent activities as clubs, assemblies, and debates. Character training 
is brought to a head through the extracurricular field which so 
enables the student to exercise service and leadership about the 
school. 

Adolescent psychology and a definite effort to understand youth 
and his ways have led educators to realize that through a well- 
organized and extensive extracurricular activity program, much 
value can be derived not only to the pupil and school but also to 
our general civilization. The teacher who conducts these out-of- 
class activities will no doubt bear in mind such objectives as these: 


. To prepare pupils for citizenship. 

. To make the pupil self-directive. 

. To teach co-operation. 

To increase interest in school work. 

To promote sentiments of law and order. 
. To develop special abilities. 


Anew N 


In planning a complete and modern social-studies program, it 
would be most unfortunate and unwise to omit that which might 
serve as a laboratory for the teaching of those motives and char- 
acteristics that are necessary for the ideal methods of living. The 
social-studies department more than any one other in the school 
curriculum should have for its definite concern the teaching of good 
citizenship. What an opportunity for this teaching could be found 
in the organization and promotion of some type of student participa- 
tion in government! Not only could teaching of principles be stressed, 
but civic leadership and responsibility could be developed. 
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Extracurricular activities are leisure-time occupations. Conse- 
quently, many clubs could be organized in this department that 
would widen and deepen the interests of pupils, and at the same time 
help them in their regular class work. These clubs should be organ- 
ized on a sound and simple basis, be open to all who have an inter- 
est, supplement classroom work, make certain demands upon the 
members, and plan to serve the school in some way. 

Clubs the department might sponsor: 


Archaeologist Historical Dramatization Parliamentary Law 
Better Community Historical Shrines Patriots 

Biography Indiana Philanthropic Leaders 
Civic International Relations Pioneer 

Coin Inventors Research 
Cosmopolitan Know Your City Round Table 

Current Events Know Your State School Improvement 
Debate Law Senate 

Economics Leadership Social Service 
Excursion Life Career Stamp 

Exploration Minute Men Student Participation 
Foreign Correspondence Museum Success 

Forum Mythology Travel 

Government Oratory Vocational Guidance 
Historical Art Pageant Welfare 


One of the main extracurricular activities heretofore handled 
through the social-studies department is forensics. Although public 
speaking (by state rule) is an English subject, no doubt social-studies 
teachers will still find extracurricular service in the oratorical field. 
A history of the school is always of value; an historical record of each 
school year’s activities could be written under the supervision of 
this department and placed in the library and school office. 

Above all other things, it is of the utmost importance to have at 
the head of an activity a sponsor who is interested in it and one 
who serves as an understanding and sympathetic guide. Guidance, 
and not domination, is the key word for sponsors, as pointed out by 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell of Columbia. 

The social-studies teacher cannot look upon the twelve objectives 
adopted this year as merely curricular guides. It is just as essential 
that they serve as objectives for extracurricular practice, since no 
definite line of demarcation can be drawn between the class and the 
out-of-class activities. The day has passed in which the teacher 
could draw himself into his classroom and ignore these things out- 
side his door. Every social-studies teacher should consider it a part 
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of his work to sponsor at least one activity aside from his class work, 
and he should seek to develop proficiency in that work. 

There is much said concerning breaking down departmental walls 
in a better integration of the school program. Extracurricular 
activities already have paved the way for this closer harmony, since 
they have always been cosmopolitan — seldom recognizing depart- 
mental lines. This field offers a challenge to the social-studies 
teacher, just as do the new courses of study. 

Among the references most valuable in the extracurricular field 
are:. 


Cox, P. W. L.: Creative School Control. Lippincott. 1927. 

Fretwell, E. K.: Extracurricular Actiwities in Secondary Schools... Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 1931. 

McKown, H. C.: Home Room Guidance. McGraw-Hill. 1934. 

McKown, H. C.: School Clubs. Macmillan. 1929. 

Roemer, J. and Allen, F. A.: Readings in Extracurricular Activities. John- 
son Publishing Co. 1929. 

Terry, Paul W.: Supervising Extracurricular Activities. McGraw-Hill. 


1930. 
USE TO BE MADE OF THIS COURSE OF STUDY 


This course of study is in no sense to be regarded as a set of assign- 
ments to be placed in the hands of the pupil. The making of assign- 
ments for each day or for more extended periods still remains as a 
task for each individual teacher. The course is intended to be a 
teacher’s manual and to serve as a guide and an aid. It is not in- 
tended, however, that the course be followed too rigidly. Individual 
initiative and resourcefulness on the part of the teacher are still 
highly desirable. 

Teachers should first of all fix clearly in their own minds the gen- 
eral objectives for the social studies. Subject matter should not be 
presented as an end in itself, but should contribute to the achieve- 
ment of some definite objective consciously in the mind of the 
teacher. The subject of each unit should be carefully explained and 
the pupil should be given a brief general summary of the material 
which that unit contains to serve as a skeleton into which the de- 
tails can be fitted as the work progresses. The outline contains the 
minimum material that is to be presented in the development of 
that particular unit. Teachers are at liberty to depart from that 
outline whenever they are convinced that they have a more effec- 
tive method of presentation. They will be expected, however, to 


1 Recommended as the soundest philosophy underlying the work of this field. 
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follow the general unit headings and will be held responsible for 
presenting all the material which is included in each unit outline. 

Criticism of the formal question-and-answer type of recitation has 
been current for some time. Pupil activities are offered as a means 
of decreasing the time spent in this manner and of encouraging pur- 
poseful pupil activity in its stead. Activities starred are to be per- 
formed by all pupils; additional ones are to be assigned to pupils of 
greater ability. Teachers have the privilege of assigning a pupil 
activity not in the list if it seems more effective in achieving the unit 
objectives set forth. Fit the course to the pupil — not the pupil to 
the course. 

This course of study is not to be considered as being in its final 
form. Teachers are to test it carefully, make note of its defects, and 
be ready at the completion of the course to offer suggestions for its 
revision and improvement. 
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CHAPTER V 


MAKING A JOB-OPPORTUNITY SURVEY OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


For some time curriculum laboratories have 
been campaigning against the early scissors- 
and-paste procedure of curriculum construc- 
tion. It is now generally accepted that 
course of study construction is not a matter 
of sitting down and determining offerings 
and methods on the basis of personal opin- 
ion, whether it be local or foreign opinion. 
Surveys, if planned and administered sci- 
entifically, can be of great help in determin- 
ing the path that a particular school program 
should follow. 

This Community Job-Opportunity Sur- 
vey, planned and conducted by the com- 
mercial teachers with the aid of a hundred 
high-school seniors, trained by them for the 
work, acted as a real guide when the voca- 
tional offerings were rearranged. The report 
appears here in its original complete form. 
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JOB-OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 


THE REPORT OF A SURVEY MADE 
BY THE 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS OF THE EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC 
HicGH SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL POSITIONS OF THAT COMMUNITY 


This survey was conducted in December, 
1935, in connection with the revision of 
the commercial course of study. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
APRIL, 1936 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Federal Board of Vocational Education maintains (Bulletin 
No. 138, Commercial Series No. 8) that “only effectively organized 
and conducted research can reveal the information needed to reor- 
ganize most of our existing commercial courses on an effective voca- 
tional basis, and to develop the new courses required by changes in 
our business practice.’’ Vocational business education is efficient 
only to the degree that it trains the abilities required for the positions 
in the community. The community and occupational survey is an 
accepted research procedure particularly applicable to business edu- 
cation. It is the most logical way to begin a study of the vocational 
angle of our curriculum. 

Evansville could have accepted the findings of recent surveys in 
other cities and made curriculum changes or modifications on the 
basis of these data. No two cities, however, have the same employ- 
ment conditions, the same drop-out problem, the same prior train- 
ing setup in the elementary or junior high school, or the same oppor- 
tunities or uses for which training is needed. A local survey, there- 
fore, seemed wise in order to understand the local situation and 
needs, and to revise the vocational curriculum intelligently. 


PURPOSE OF A LOCAL JOB-OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 


Surveys of this type are undertaken for the purpose of finding: 


1. Numerical importance of training for different kinds of local 
jobs. 

2. Desired training, age, sex, and experience for eee in 
these different occupations. 

3. Importance and kind of office equipment in general use locally. 

4. Information valuable in vocational guidance and in the place- 
ment of graduates. 


EVALUATION OF METHODS USED IN MAKING JOB-OPPORTUNITY 
SURVEYS 


The usual methods employed in making surveys are question- 
naires, check lists, and personal interviews. A brief explanation of 
the disadvantage of each of these methods will indicate the reason 
each of these specific methods was not approved by the committee. 
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Questionnaires sent through the mail are often pigeonholed. The 
percentage of those that are returned is too low for statistical pur- 
poses. Then, too, if all the questionnaires were answered, the in- 
formation would in many cases still be unusable because readers 
interpret questions differently. The check list permits no flexibility. 
The personal interview method is better than either of the above, 
but it, too, often produces inaccurate results because of the personal 
element involved, the interviewer being called upon to make his own 
interpretation of the data he secures. His intelligence and his abil- 
ity influence his interpretation. 


METHOD CHOSEN BY KEY COMMITTEE FOR EVANSVILLE 


The Key Committee decided that a combination questionnaire- 
interview method would probably give the best results in the shortest 
time. The questionnaire part of the method would ensure uni- 
formity of questions even if many people worked on the survey. 
The interview part of the method would ensure speed and sureness 
in securing information as well as accuracy in filling in the ques- 
tions, the interviewers being specially trained by the committee. 

The committee decided that a city-wide survey would be better 
than a sampling of selected concerns, in that findings from a city- 
wide survey would be comprehensive and conclusive and not merely 
a tabulation of replies from those firms most easy to contact. 


SELECTING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A number of city surveys were examined with the idea of con- 
structing or finding a suitable form of questionnaire. Many of the 
questionnaires did not seem usable because the construction was 
such that it failed to ensure uniformity in interpreting the questions 
by interviewers and tabulators. No reliable data could come from 
such information. Other surveys wasted too much effort in secur- 
ing information irrelevant to the local purpose, such as the opinion 
of employers on what should be taught in the high school. The ques- 
tionnaire that best satisfied the local idea as to the information a 
job-opportunity survey should reveal was found in a questionnaire 
prepared by E. W. Brooks in a thesis study entitled A Standard 
Procedure for Administering Commercial Occupational Surveys.| This 


1 Brooks, E. W.: A Standard Procedure for Administering Commercial Occupational 
Surveys. An unpublished thesis, University of Iowa, 1933. 
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survey asked the following information about twenty-six store and 
office positions: 


NO 


SIH URW 


. Minimum age at which employees will be hired. 
. Number of new employees hired during the last twelve 


months. 


. Minimum salary paid per week. 
. Preference for male or female workers. 


Number of employees now employed in each commercial posi- 
tion. 


. Is experience required of a beginner? 
. Education requirements required for each selected position. 


This study was adapted to use here in Evansville. At the sugges- 
tion of the Businessmen’s Advisory Committee no attempt was 
made to determine salaries. It was thought that in many cases the 
question would lead the firm to lose sympathy with the entire sur- 


vey. 


PROCEDURE IN CONDUCTING SURVEY 


The following procedure for conducting a job-opportunity survey 
of Evansville was used: 


I 


Px 


A working model of a survey questionnaire was prepared by 
the Key Committee. 

All commercial teachers in the city were called together by the 
Key Committee to discuss the questionnaire and the need for 
a job survey. Their approval of the survey and their willing- 
ness to co-operate were secured. 


. A request was then made to the local administration for ap- 


proval to conduct the survey. This approval was secured after 
reasons for the survey, arguments for having it conducted by 
local personnel, and a brief statement of the technique for 
starting the survey had been presented in writing. 


. The superintendents elected five representative businessmen 


to serve with and to advise the Key Committee of commercial 
teachers. This joint committee had general plans for conduct- 
ing the survey and approved the final draft of the questionnaire 
after suggesting that the question on salary be eliminated, 
as stated before. This committee’s endorsement of the 
survey meant much as to its acceptance by Evansville firms in 
general. 
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5. The following committees were appointed: 


a. A questionnaire committee to arrange for the printing of 
the questionnaire. 

b. A distribution committee to work out a plan for seeing 
that every employer in Evansville was interviewed. 

c. A tabulation committee to tabulate the returns of the 
questionnaires. 


PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR THE JOB-OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 


J. RALPH [RONS, Superintendent of Schools 


Guy NICHOLSON, HAROLD SPEARS, 
General Chairman for Director of Research and Secondary 
Revision of the Commercial Education, Responsible for High 
Course of Study. School Curriculum Development. 


Key Committee: Guy Nicholson, Chairman; Inez Ahlering, Theresa Boyer, 
Margaret Burkert, Henry Freudenberger, M. W. Grinnell. 


Questionnatre 
Businessmen’'s Questionnaire Distribution 
Advisory Committee Committee Committee 
Arthur Eberlin Theresa Boyer, Chairman Inez Ahlering, 
Bert Koenig Marion Hemmer Chairman 
Ernest Owens Mina Beers 


Sterling Perry 
Henry Schroeder 


Margaret Burkert 
Tabulation OE ake 
Sees Clifford Garrett 

Thelma Gruver 

Henry Meyer, Chairman [aura Harris 

Alice Browning Guy Nicholson 

Shelley Harris Margaret Schmidt 


Questionnaire 


Throughout this particular project, as well as the entire program 
of curriculum revision, great faith has been placed in careful or- 
ganization for the task at hand. The value of thinking through a 
proposed curriculum building program before undertaking the 
first step cannot be emphasized too often. In the case of the Job- 
Opportunity Survey, the task of getting the needed information 
seemed almost impossible, and only through thoughtful planning was 
it successfully accomplished. 
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PUBLICITY FOR. THE SURVEY 


To prepare for the survey’s proper reception by the business 
houses of Evansville, a story was released to the local papers one 
week previous to the date that the students were to set out. A 
follow-up story, the day before the survey began, carried a request 
signed by the Businessmen’s Advisory Committee that Evansvillle 
co-operate in the undertaking. Members of the Key Committee 
appeared before the local luncheon clubs explaining the purpose of 
the survey. 


NEWS RELEASE GIVEN THE NEWSPAPERS 


Reasons for Survey. 


ie 


No data, either local or national, on employment opportunities 
for beginners have ever been collected for school use. 


. The reason for gathering data at this time is to secure informa- 


tion essential for improving the commercial course. 


. In general, the object of this survey is to find out the particu- 


lar office and store positions for which there is the greatest 
demand from employers in the community. 


. The report-form to be used in making this study has been 


designed to show whether there exists in this community a 
demand for enough beginners, in a particular field of business, 
to justify a study of the possibilities for a special commercial 
course designed to prepare expressly for this field. 


. After these positions have been discovered, the schools will 


set up a course in the subjects that students must know in 
order to give satisfactory service and win early promotion. 


. Such an inventory should result in making those changes in 


content and organization of the high-school commercial courses 
as are necessary for effective pre-employment training for 
offices and stores; it should substitute facts about what con- 
stitutes commercial training for theories based upon blind 
adherence to tradition. 


. In order to get reliable information about actual positions in 


Evansville, not imaginable ones, which boys and girls just out 
of high school can fill, a study should be made to determine 
the number and kind of positions available. 


. A survey before setting up vocational courses is scientifically 


correct from a research and educational point of view. 
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9g. The Office of Education, Washington, D.C., claims a job sur- 
vey is the absolutely essential first step. 
10. About one hundred city surveys have been made in the last 
few years in this country. 


How Survey Will Be Conducted. 


The survey is being conducted by the Key Committee of commer- 
cial teachers who are in charge of commercial curriculum revision. 


Mr. Guy Nicholson, General Chairman Bosse High School 


Miss Theresa Boyer Bosse High School 
Mr. M. W. Grinnell Central High School 
Mrs. Margaret Burkert Central High School 
Miss Inez Ahlering Reitz High School 
Mr. Henry Freudenberger Reitz High School 


All employers of junior commercial workers in the community 
will be contacted — retail and wholesale stores, department stores, 
jobbers, sales agents, banks, insurance, stock and bond houses, all 
factories, railroad and other transportation agencies, public service 
corporations, professional offices, and all industries of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Nicholson will appear before the luncheon clubs to explain 
the purpose of the survey. 

Assisting the commercial teachers in the city-wide survey will be 
the following committee of businessmen: 


Mr. Arthur Eberlin, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Ernest Owens Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Sterling Perry, Cashier National City Bank 

Mr. Henry Schroeder, Vice-President Sunbeam Elec. and Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Bert Koenig Koch Sand and Gravel Co. 


Students who do the actual interviewing of employers will be as 
follows: 
Bosse (List not included here.) 
Central (List not included here.) 
Reitz (List not included here.) 


That names make news is an undisputed truth was demonstrated 
again in this instance. Each newspaper, in carrying the story, in- 
cluded the names of the hundred students. 
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Organization of Survey. 


Conducted by commercial teachers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Director of Secondary Education, and Chamber of Commerce. 

Survey to be started Monday, December 16; to be completed by 
Friday, December 20. 

Survey to be by questionnaire, carried by high-school seniors 
trained for the task. 

Six questions about usual commercial positions will be asked: 


. Minimum age employees will be hired? 

Number of new employees hired during the last twelve months? 
. Preference for male or female workers? 

Number of employees now employed in each position? 

Is experience required of a beginner? 

. Education requirements for each selected position? 


Anp WN 


One hundred seniors from Bosse, Central, and Reitz to contact 
all employers in Evansville and ask the above six questions. Seniors 
are to fill out the questionnaires. 

Expect to contact 2,500 employers. 

Individual names of employers not to appear in final report; only 
total figures to be used. 


Controversial Questions Involved. 


The question has been raised— ‘Are we teaching too much 
shorthand and typing and neglecting to teach other skills in the 
commercial courses that business positions really require?”’ 

Exactly how effective are our commercial courses for the actual 
positions available to inexperienced graduates? 

Do the employers want older people to fill their positions, or are 
they really willing to take high-school graduates at seventeen? 

What positions, if any, are open to the students who drop out of 
school at the age of sixteen without graduating? 


Survey Important in Guidance of High-School Students. 


Such data as this will be of great guidance value to the home-room 
teacher whose duty it is to help the pupil decide his future course. 

It will reveal any differentiation that may exist between sexes in 
the matter of positions available to the high-school graduate. 

Show what positions are most in demand. 

Show students what positions demand more education than just 
a high-school course. 
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THE WORK OF THE DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


The duties of the distribution committee were: 


1. To secure a list of all business firms — stores, offices, factories 
— in Evansville that can and do employ one or more people in 
a commercial position. 

2. To type each firm’s name on two 3 X 5 cards — one card to 
be used by the student making the canvas and the other to be 
kept by the Key Committee. 

3. To group one set of cards by streets for the convenience of the 
canvassers. 

4. To select approximately one hundred girls from the three city 
high schools to do the canvassing. 

5. To train the girls in making interviews and to give demonstra- 
tions on how an approved approach to a businessman should 
be made. 


The first meeting of the committee was called for the purpose of 
discussing and deciding upon a method of approach. The ques- 
tions that confronted the group were: 


. Where is a complete list of the firms in Evansville to be secured? 

. How is a reasonably accurate list of firms to be assured? 

. How shall the cards be typed, and who shall do the typing? 

. How may the cards be “blocked’’? 

. Shall the girls who solicit visit all places of business that employ 
high-school graduates in store or office positions? 

. How shall the solicitors be trained, and who shall train them? 


ON eb WN & 


In detail, the committee arrived at decisions on the above ques- 
tions somewhat as follows: 


1. and 2. Lists of firms for the purpose of the questionnaire 
could be secured from: (a) classified section of telephone directory; 
(b) city directory; (c) Chamber of Commerce. The committee de- 
cided to use the classified section of the telephone directory as a 
basis for its list, the chamber of commerce lists and the one in the 
city directory to be checked with the one compiled from the tele- 
phone book, and the names omitted to be added to the original list. 
The local telephone company furnished directories for this work. 

3. Yellow and white 3 X 5 cards were used in typing the list. 
Since students in a number of typewriting classes in the different 
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schools had to be called upon to help in the typing, one form for 
typing the cards was adopted so that the completed list would be 
uniformly written. The order in the telephone book was used; that 
is, the name was copied in directory style; likewise, the address. On 
the first line of each card was typed the firm’s name; second, the 
address; third, the telephone number. 

The problem of dividing the work of typing naturally arose, there 
being about 6,000 cards to be addressed. Since there was the pos- 
sibility of securing the names of a number of additional firms through 
the chamber of commerce and city directory lists, it was decided 
that two schools should type a complete list of the classified section 
on 3 X 5 cards, one school using white cards, the other yellow. The 
third school was assigned the responsibility of checking the city 
directory and the chamber of commerce lists with the telephone book 
classified section and also typing cards for firms not listed in the 
latter. 

After the cards were typed, each school placed its cards in alpha- 
betical order. Placing the cards in alphabetical order at once brought 
to light many duplications. Duplicates were discarded when dis- 
covered. Since two schools were typing the same list of names, it 
seemed necessary to check one set of cards with the other. One 
school then took both yellow and white cards from A to M, and the 
other the cards from N to Z. The yellow and white cards in this 
way were made to correspond. The cards typed by the third school 
were then inserted with those from the telephone classified list. 
The resulting list was reasonably accurate. About a week’s time 
was necessary to complete this phase of the work. 

4. The biggest problem was “blocking”? the cards preparatory 
to the task of soliciting. The committee, with the help of other 
members of the commercial departments, spent two evenings in 
completing this work. 

One set of cards was left intact for purposes of reference. The 
other set was separated by streets. This step again brought to light 
a number of duplications. Duplicate cards were marked and taken 
out. 

The next step was to apportion the cards for solicitation to the 
various schools: (1) Each school was given the cards in its own dis- 
trict, the committee agreeing that in this way students would be 
familiar with the territory. This would aid the speedy completion 
of the task and enable the solicitors better to judge the desirability 
of firms to visit, if there were any in their territory that were ques- 
tionable. (2) The remainder of the cards were assigned approxi- 
mately on the basis of enrollment in the various schools. 
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5. The next problem was this: Shall girls be asked to visit all 
places of business, even those that are undesirable? The com- 
mittee agreed that some firms should not be solicited; therefore, 
the teachers in each school had the responsibility of discarding any 
cards of firms they believed should not be visited by the solicitors. 

Each school having its assigned cards had the responsibility of 
grouping them in small lots for the girls who canvassed. In some 
instances two girls were assigned to the same street, one girl soliciting 
the stores on one side, and the other, the stores on the opposite side. 
Such a scheme made the girls feel somewhat more at ease in new 
territory. 

6. Each school selected thirty or thirty-five girls to do the inter- 
viewing. Each girl was given a letter of introduction (see page 94) 
to present to the employer or his secretary to help her in securing the 
information she requested. The letter of introduction was signed by 
the members of the Businessmen’s Committee that approved the 
survey. 

The girls were excused from all afternoon class work during the 
week of the survey. They were given their new cards every morning 
as they returned the cards of the firms they visited the previous 
day together with the completed questionnaires. A list was made 
of the names of firms given to each girl. When questionnaires and 
cards were returned, they were checked with this list. Cards were 
pinned to the questionnaires as an aid in checking. Notations were 
made on cards if another call was necessary, if the firm was out of 
business, etc. All completed questionnaires with cards attached and 
all duplicate cards, or those the sponsors thought advisable to take 
out, were given to the tabulating committee. 

The girls who were selected for the soliciting needed training in 
order to secure the necessary information listed in our question- 
naire. Two members of the committee were selected for the duty 
of preparing our girls for interviewing, familiarizing them with their 
responsibility and the nature of the questionnaire. And next, they 
trained them in the proper method of approaching employers. 

At the first meeting the questionnaire was discussed in detail. 
A member of the Businessmen’s Committee, Mr. Schroeder, presented 
various situations with which the solicitors would have to cope and 
different girls were asked to suggest a method of meeting such sug- 
gested situations. Students were instructed to visit one employer 
the following day and fill in the questionnaire, then to report for a 
second meeting, at which time all solicitors would present their 
difficulties. The letter of introduction, with the advance publicity, 
made the entry relatively simple. 
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The second meeting, as suggested above, was a ‘“‘testimonial”’ 
meeting. Various incidents and difficult situations were discussed. 
After this meeting any special problems that developed in the 
course of the canvassing were handled by the sponsors in each of the 
schools. 


SOLICITATION 


Students from the Bosse, Central and Reitz high schools took the 
questionnaire around to the business firms. These student solicitors 
carried with them a letter signed by the Businessmen’s Committee, 
endorsing the survey. A copy of that letter is included on the follow- 


ing page. 
RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


As originally planned, the survey was completed during the five 
days from December 16 to 20. Of the 2344 local firms, 2157 — or 
91% — were contacted. Only 172 were not contacted, most of 
these being scratched from the list as of no particular value to the 
study. 


Firms with noemployees . . . . . . III16—51.2% 

Bictisu wilh Temi ployee (i) seul ake eh yack eA Ti TO. 5 

Firms with 2 to5 employees. . . . . 386—17.9% 

Firms with 6 or moreemployees. . . . 234—11.4% 
PotalsirmsiPeporeingeany werd eee) aE a7 
Firms refusing information . . ... I5 
PARNISINOW COMLACEEC at hms ba ee ree ie 172 
2344 


Sotlowing are included: 


1. Copy of the survey questionnaire. 

2. Complete tabulation sheet of the survey. 

3. Specific tables. 

. Age study (A-B-C). 

. Sex preference study. 

. Stenographic positions study. 

. Bookkeeping positions study. 

. General clerical positions study. 
Salesmanship positions study. 

. Office machines in use study. 

4. General conclusions from the survey. 


RmmoaAoAoD 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


To the employers of Evansville: 


This will introduce —-----—--—————_, who is co-operating with the 
business and professional firms of this city and the Public Schools Office in 
conducting an occupational survey of all commercial positions in Evansville. 


The purpose of this survey is to learn the number and kinds of positions 
for which Evansville high-school students should be trained. When this 
information has been found, the public schools will outline courses in the 
subjects that graduates must know in order to give satisfactory service to 
the businessmen of this city. 


This survey is of value to you because it will produce the kind of people 
you want in the right proportion to your needs. 


If you will enable this student to talk with you or another member of your 
firm for five or ten minutes to secure the needed information, it will b 
greatly appreciated and very beneficial to the schools, and we believe t 
Evansville business and industry. 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. Arthur Eberlin 

Mr. Bert Koenig — 

Mr. Ernest Owens 

Mr. Sterling Perry 

Mr. Henry Schroeder 
Businessmen’s Committee 


Commercial Occupational Survey 
for the Public Schools. 
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COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 
Evansville, Indiana, 1935 


Kind of business you are engaged in (as wholesale, retail, etc.) 
ana dines (Astbard WATE RetC.) eee eal ee eA ee 


INSTRUCTIONS: You are asked to answer six questions concerning the different commercial positions 


you have in your business. 
male and ‘‘F’’ means female. 
the day. 


Note the sample column already filled in. 


‘“M.”’ at the head of the column means 


Employee’s position is determined by majority of duties performed during 


N 


umber 


be Do you Is EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
sare fapletes ne a Number mgs ; hehe ete 
f or female | you now |required o - High School 
COMMERCIAL POSITION alt Gace eas workers? have __|a beginner? 3. Business College 
hited’ last twelve Check with} employed |Check with 4. College 
arcuths an X Check with X least you will accept 
M. | F. M_ ] ee 
Sample 17 | 18 11 aX aes 


Accountants 
Bookkeepers 


Bookkeeper-Stenographers 
Cashiers 

Bill Clerks 

File Clerks 

Entry Clerks 
General Office Clerks 
Mail Clerks 
Shipping Clerks 
Stock Clerks 

Time Clerks 

Traffic Clerks 
Collectors 


Delivery Boys 

Office Boys or Messengers 
Retail Salesmen 
Wholesale Salesmen 
Secretaries 
Shorthand-Stenographers 
Dictaphone or Ediphone Operators 
Telephone Operators 
Typists 

Wrappers 

Solicitors 

Order Clerks 

List Others 


BESUEMEGHape ceMeLeyaeeeeia 
Bus SBSeoHee Sane SlEeo a 

ef SSlelsess ESTE PET Sa ie etal alate 
PEED SS GEE) bis eit dei ee veh is 
tee elSislel ete level ase et ed ast relelel ae? 
PEE Rl ee GET Tet ETSY rts 
BUGReeD bhMaae 


BSanee 2 Sd Sab acd 


LEILA LTE Le 


| 


lel ele es ER RL SEIS) et tale late 
| 
| 
| 


EPMA ae alt Cebi lslerapea ites 
Begubsaste igsubseneeonsds 
BSSERERSERREE SS EE Ae eeeaees 


BECORGEE eeee Ogee ee seesseep 


| | 
————-_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
TYPEWRITERS — How many employees spend all or most 


of their time operating this type of machine? 
Aut eI Bc a male, 


Rell Liveis cteisnives cits female. 


ADDING MACHINES — How many employees spend all or 
most of their time operating this type of machine? 
Seo. AB een maleh so iis. ©. «ss temale; 


Fevers ear aorsesereeesaereresereeeeserrereeesrsivnevessee 


COP eee eer eee rere rs rer eee reseeeeeenereserseeeeserereses 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES — How many employees 
spend all or most of their time operating this type of ma- 
chine? 

Ris tstan cid ain ese, sPans Males fy sc.acse ae eee kemale, 


Cee eres eee Heres sr errr eres seseseve sees ersesreesesecuse 


Which of the following agencies do you use to obtain your 
help? Underscore ONCE the agency you use most often; 
underscore TWICE the agency you use next often. 


PERSONAL APPLICATION 
WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


CALCULATORS — How many employees spend all or most 
of their time operating this type of machine? 
female. 


Si SE SLO PERS a eLi6 Adm Iai e. TeV elie baey ol awe:U\ia:, ele im GAG 6a'6; 0146: 80K 16 LS, ois) wie ills) (ay chemo ste. o 


SHEise a) ey'Si.8) (OM ISA GAY. oe lane Th sub. Selim eLm alee, EVs te ¢ iel elle \wie! BIRT. ele) ater ere ver ert hee 


ADDRESSING MACHINES — How many employees spend 
all or most of their time operating this type of machine? 
Pe ysseuerein Sercuen aie MAL; oostevo edtemsle: 


DICTAPHONE OR EDIPHONE — How many employees 
speed all or most of their time operating this type of ma- 
chine? 


_ If the High Schools established an employment bureau for 
its graduates, would you be interested in this service? 
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TABULATION SHEET — JOB—OPPORTUNITY SURVEY (Page 3) 
EQUIPMENT USED IN OFFICES IN EVANSVILLE: 


1. Typewriters: 


Underwood. 0)" 1 00/379 
SIMS TON ae | eee cleaning 
FROVAL Mea Tee ae eed 
| Pag beibos cava Chu eyut he aby tea edo 2: 
Woodstock etip oo kore & 
Oth era) ia ON ANS even ma 
2. Adding Machines: 
Burrouehs ye owes een ss 
A Colne) mia WATTS Mie She Cha MY ASL o) 
Sundstrand Ca a EAS 
Were St Miah careds eal aa 
Dattote ns iat ear eo 
Underwodd i. wey dr Ar22 
(DEER) A yo a Ae he amen? 
3. Bookkeeping Machines: 
Burroughs: 4) Rear 57 
Elhottishersty |. 2a 6 
SOMGStIaNC A ae: 4 
OCHetS ere eo er brs tan el a 
4. Calculators: 
Burroughs g “scp a4 ae 
Comptonteterae: oh taper sa 
NEOnT6R ol Akane 58 
COGErS Fath Ae Noh gran ee? 
5. Addressing Machines: 
Addressograph eget wipe} 
Oper ek in cl heme na eae 


6. Dictaphone or Edtphone: 


Dictaphone Pave awed 
Edipnones Vt: alee tat, «30 
CERES a uae heey ely 8 


AGENCIES USED TO OBTAIN HELP: 


Personal Application . . 704 
Want Advertisements . . 98 
Business College Cea EO 
HIgh SCHOOL pian ae Jereger 2 
Employment Agency . . 47 
Customers( Ang, Mure cz I 
Political Appointment .. I 


Interested in High-School Employment Bureau Service: 
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Operators: 


Male. 
Female 


Operators: 


Male. 
Female 


Operators: 


Male. 
Female 


Operators: 


Male . 
Female 


Operators: 


Male. 
Female 


Operators: 


Male. 
Female 


118 
296 


97 
163 


ar 
16 


Yes 767 
No*.226 
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TABLE I-C — AGE STUDY 


Ages of Bosse, Reitz, and Central Seniors at Graduation Time, June, 1936 


Age Number | Number | Number 
EASON TOTES One 1 RPE Te a ar at at at Total 
Years — Months|Years — Months||_ Bosse Reitz | Central 
Under I5-II O O O ) 
16-0 16-11 15 7 18 50 
17-0 17-2 13 6 12 31 
i ks 1 aa 28 19 25 72 
17-6 1728 34 28 54 116 
17-9 17-11 50 30 45 125 
18-0 18-II 78 70 96 244 
19-0 I9Q-II 13 re, ay 51 
20-0 and Over fe) 5 9 14 
“Oo ES aaa seen ee Pat 192 280 703 
Median Age at Graduation. . |/I17—10.53 |17—11.60 |17—I1.06 | 17—10.98 
or or or or 
Wisent 18—O Ayes ipl 17-01 


To get the total number or per cent of graduates who meet the 18-year minimum age 
requirement for the majority of job opportunities available in Evansville, you can begin 
with students aged 17 years, 9 months, since they will reach age 18 before they could re-enter 
school in the fall. On this basis Bosse will have 141 out of a class of 231, or 61%; Reitz 
will have 122 out of a class of 191 or 64%; Central will have 171 out of a class of 280 or 
61%, who will be old enough after graduation to make application for a position. 
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TABLE 2 — SEX PREFERENCE 


Now Employed Ratio 


Commercial Position —_—_—__———_—————|] Male — 
Male | Female} Total Female 


ACCOUNTANTS CLT ee citer era untied 180 100 280 Stet 


Bookkeepers Wo tiisiea saphena 245 206 AII I to 2 
Bookkeeper-Stenographers.......... 67 270 340 I to4 
CASNIOHS aN ity nce wee uA Rie 9 cae hee are tee 113 a9 190 2 tow 
DEL Clerkss abn yi sopou estes Pa ets 40 29 69 2.t0\3 
Bile Glorkis o7aaC bic hae sais a annie ome 9 36 45 I to 4 
Entry ‘Gletke ly eenits airs 4h ae seas we by 12 I2 24 T:tOxt 
General’ Othce Clerks (Oe ta 231 126 357 2 tOoL 
Wail Clerics iat ran Wan eee ene 28 II 39 2:toOy 
SID DINE (Clerks th Uae ye ace eae ee 158 14 re; 12t0et 
Stock Glerksadiinn stipe al ire seem Wee IOI II [12 10 to I 
ime Glerke: Oca evi ani nae coe aah 42 7 49 6 to I 
rate Clerk Gicca ey eae ie see, 75 I 76 75 tol 
Collectors Ji: a3 kee calle teaser ae 75 I 76 75 tol 
Delivery Boys 20 Caras oe ae 357 I 358 B57 tont 
Office Boys or Messengers.......... 35 0) 35 35 to Oo 
RetaihSalesmen. pas oe hak ee ae 1306 533 1839 3 tol 
Wholesale Salesmen..............:. 431 53 484 8 to I 
BSCrenanies ein bt Lea Wen mite rds Gein hte 49 I7I 220 Vio 
Shorthand-Stenographers........... 52 186 238 I to 4 
Dictaphone or Ediphone Operators... . 3 28 at I tog 
Telephone Operators..4G aie 8 ada IO 62 72 I to 6 
ALY PIStS PUA Wea oat alah apd) UMD eR ig pay FS VemtOs 1073 
Wrap pels.) dural sth eek Osta ae 26 29 55 t tO78 
SOHCMEOTS isa era aod ge ces ENR pre priest aere 61 5 66 I2 to I 
Order clerks? Wisi cei 2 aula eed ate 18 10 28 2 tol 


Employers prefer girls for secretaries, stenographers, file clerks, telephone operators, - 
and bookkeeper-stenographers. 

Employers prefer boys for traffic clerks, retail salesmen, wholesale salesmen, solicitors, 
stock clerks, collectors, shipping clerks, time clerks, delivery boys, office boys, and mes- 
sengers. 

Employers will take either boys or girls in about equal numbers for the following posi- 
tions: General office clerks, mail clerks, bill clerks, bookkeepers, entry clerks, wrappers, 
accountants, cashiers, and order clerks. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM THE SURVEY 


Based on the tabulated result of the job-opportunity survey, the 
following general conclusions seem warranted: 


1. The vocational or skill-building subjects in business education 
still have an important place in the high-school program. A total of 
1635 employers reported they will take a new employee only with a 
high-school education. One hundred eighty-four more employers 
said they would be satisfied if their employees have a grade-school 
education. These employers should, therefore, be willing to take 
the high-school graduate. Accordingly, the employers who do not 
demand more than a high-school education of their employees make 
a total of 1819. This number represents 83% of all Evansville 
employers. 

2. The tabulated results show that 1247 employers, or 56.8%, 
demand experience and 949 employers, or 43.2% do not demand ex- 
perience. Multiplying 43.2 by 83 shows that 36% of Evansville 
employers will take an inexperienced high-school graduate. 

3. The total employees now working in all commercial positions 
in Evansville is 5815. Fifteen hundred and ninety-six of these 
positions were filled within the last year. These figures indicate a 
job turnover in commercial positions of 27.4%. Certain limited 
allowances perhaps should be made for the fact that some of these 
new employees were hired as a result of economic improvement and 
do not represent true turnover in the usual sense. Our calculations 
used in these conclusions are based on the total number of new em- 
ployees during the past year regardless of the cause. 

4. To determine the total job opportunities available to the inex- 
perienced high-school graduate, the 5815 total commercial positions 
may be multiplied by 36%, the per cent of Evansville employers who 
will employ graduates. This shows 2093 jobs available. If the 
turnover in commercial positions is 27.4%, then 27.4% times 2093 
indicates that 574 commercial positions are open each year to the 
inexperienced high-school graduate. 

5. The twenty-eight positions included on the questionnaire 
may be grouped into two classes: office workers and salesmanship 
positions. 

6. The office positions may be classified into three groups, based 
on the nature of work involved: record keeping, stenography, general 
clerical work. 

7. The small number of employees performing certain of the 
jobs included on the questionnaire such as traffic clerks, entry clerks, 
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time clerks, dictaphone and ediphone operators, and file clerks, 
indicates that it is impractical for the school to set up specialized 
curricula for this group of employees but that training in these 
jobs should be included in the general clerical course. 

8. Since Bookkeeping, Table 4, showed only sixty-five positions 
available each year, a combination of bookkeeping and clerical work 
in one vocational lane is recommended. 

9. The number of jobs in certain major fields of office and selling 
positions and the turnover in these jobs shows a need for strong skill- 
building courses in at least the three following fields: 


a. General clerical work 
b. Stenographic and secretarial 
c. Selling 


10. There are 1116 firms in this city owned by proprietors who do 
all their own office and selling work. No outside help is hired. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that many of our graduates will, within 
a few years after graduation, become independent owners and pro- 
prietors. However, since most of these future small firm proprietors 
will first be salesmen in other firms, it is felt that training in store 
organization and management hardly justifies a separate vocational 
lane. Managerial training should be included in the salesmanship 
course. 

11. According to Table 2, the distribution of positions according 
to sex preference indicates that certain courses should be elected by 
girls and certain courses by boys. 

12. Due to the large number of each make of typewriter in store 
and office use, the schools should provide training for vocational 
students on all makes of typewriters. This should be considered by 
the Board of Education in the exchange of equipment. 

13. Other office machines reported in such general use that they 
should be available in each high school are: 


Adding machines 

. Calculating machines 
Bookkeeping machines 

. Dictaphones and Ediphones 


Boot 


14. Over half the employers of Evansville have indicated they 
would use and appreciate a high-school placement agency to secure 
office and store help. The school is doing only one half of its duty 
when it gives specialized training and does not follow through the 
program far enough to place the product of this training in a paying 
position and to help him to make progress in the position. 
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15. Due to the fact that about three fourths of all jobs are secured 
through personal application, training in personal regimen and in 
the procedure used in applying for positions should be included in 
the senior year in all vocational business courses. 

16. The survey proved conclusively that, for the majority of posi- 
tions, firms will take students as they graduate from high school. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DETERMINING THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SCHOOL OFFERINGS 


FoR some time an earnest plea for academic 
freedom in the classroom has been noted in 
the educational journals and on the plat- 
forms of educational gatherings. The ear- 
nestness of this plea presupposes that the 
public — or at least an influential factor of 
it — is generally opposed to such classroom 
freedom. However, the public inquiry ex- 
plained here leads us to wonder if this has 
been a correct supposition. 


WE ALWAYS RECKONED 
YoU THOUGHT HE'D 
CONTAMINATE THE 
OTHER KIDS 


WHY WAVEN T 
Se ee eal? 

THIS KID IN JN 
ScHOOL? A> 


pustl® 
(eens 


CLASS( CAL 
LEARNING 


vey 
roses 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


December 26, 1934 . 


In conformity with modern educational practice, the Departments 
of the Social Studies of the Evansville public high schools are undertaking 
a thorough revision of their courses of study, having as their aim to enable 
the graduates of our schools to take their places as adults in the modern 
world with its many complex problems in a manner satisfactory to them- 
selves and beneficial to the social group of which they are to be a part. 
Naturally, one of our first steps is to determine these social problems. 

We are asking you, as one of Evansville’s civic leaders, to aid us 
with your experience by filling out the accompanying form and returning 
it in the enclosed stamped addressed envelope. 

We thank you very much for your consideration of this matter. 
We invite any future suggestions you care to make to us. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Alvin R. Dickhaut) 


ALVIN R. DIcKHAUT, Chairman, Social 
Studies Curriculum Committee 
RALPH IRONS, Superintendent of Schools 
Haro_tp SPEARS, Director of Research 

and Secondary Education 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Please list below what you consider to be the most important social, 
political, or economic problems of present-day life that you feel the Depart- 
ments of Social Studies of the Evansville public high schools should stress 
in their new courses of study. For example, most of us would agree that 
one of our important problems is PROPER LAW OBSERVANCE. The Depart- 
ment of Social Studies now includes these courses: Community and Voca- 
tional Civics, Ancient and Modern History, American History, Economics, 
Sociology, and Government. 


i ae 
48 8. 
3: 9. 
4. 10. 
5: Il. 
6. tT) 


(Signed) 


(We assure you that your name will not be made public in respect to your reply.) 
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REPLIES TO THE INQUIRY 
1. An Industrialtst: 


To my way of thinking, the general curriculum of the average 
school system is definitely of the ‘‘has been,’ stereotyped form. 
Though undoubtedly necessary as a background on which to 
build, nevertheless too much time and emphasis is given to this 
type of learning. The result is that the product of our school 
system emerges ill-equipped to understand and to act intelli- 
gently upon the present-day. problems. There is too little atten- 
tion given the following problems: 

Economic restrictions in the form of tariffs, subsidies, quotas, 
etc., within and between national economies. 

Regimentation of labor and industry. 

Centralization versus decentralization of industry. 

Government competition with private industry — where jus- 
tified, where not. 


2. A Wholesale Druggist: 


I give you a list of some of the problems that seem to me the 
most important. Perhaps you will think the subjects are too 
vague or too broad. At any rate, they should somehow be con- 
sidered. 


The establishment of enduring peace. 
The abolition of poverty. 

The use and abuse of liberty. 

The causes and prevention of lawlessness. 
The stabilization of the economic system. 


I trust you are getting a good response to your letters. I think 
your idea of getting the views of others than educators is an 
excellent one. Let me wish you the best of success. 


3. A Civic Social Leader: 


It seems to-me we could begin almost with Kindergarten, lead- 
ing on through high school, with a pride in real partiotism, living 
(not dying) for one’s country, state, and city; helping enforce the 
good; learning how to change the bad. I feel keenly on this sub- 
ject. 


How to amend or repeal. 

Respect for law. 

The spoils system that still exists, and possibilities of civil serv- 
ice. 

Development of civic pride. 
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4. A Judge: 


Unemployment. 
Taxation. 
Governmental reform. 
Military preparedness. 
Respect for laws. 


5. A Hospital Executive: 


Teach the youth the necessity of taxation. Government must 
secure its income from taxation and the American people are not 
educated to the importance of it. 

Teach the youth the importance and necessity of the social and 
the character-building organizations of the city. 

Make a thorough study of unemployment, old-age pensions, 
and child labor. 

Study indigent poor relief systems and how to improve them. 


Teach them the value of art, literature, music, recreation, and 
health. 


6. A Civic Social Leader: 


Wandering boys. 

Chronic dependency, intensified by the depression. 

Growing number of ineffective personalities. 

Tearing down of American ideals and institutions. 

Failure of many churches to carry conviction to young people. 

Corruption in city and county government which is near enough 
to give youth a contempt for both law and government. 


7. A Newspaper Editor: 


Menace of so-called social diseases. (Ignored long enough.) 
The theory of self-contained nationalism. 

A study of fascism. 

A study of communism. 

Brief study in demagoguery, past and present. 

A study of democracy, with stress on its flexibility. 

A study of sectional economic conflicts in this country. 
Law observance. 

The machine age and its problems. 

Goals of social security. 

The theory of tariffs, and of free trade. 
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8. A Railroad Executive: 


Proper distribution of tax burden. 

Overregulation and taxation of railroads. 

Politics and police, as seen in the party system of politics. 
Unemployment insurance. 

Old-age pensions. 

Delay and technicality in legal procedure. 

National defense. 

Public defender system. 

Life tenure for judges. 


9. A Y.M.C.A. Offictal: 


Group hospitalization. 

State medicine. 

Federal operation of utilities. 

The government and relief. 

Social insurance, unemployment and old age. 
Social motives in industry. 

Studies in racial understanding. 

Techniques in peace between nations. 


10. A Minister: 


If. 


The amelioration of race relations. 

The connection between crime and rotten politics. 

The intelligent use of the franchise. The necessity of an im- 
partial committee to issue lists of candidates, giving their qual- 
ifications. 

The human element in industry. 

The socialization of industry. 


An Attorney: 


The most pernicious menace to our government is the treason- 
able use of politics for the individual, or bloc pillage and plun- 
der. And while the proper use of politics, of the right sort, is 
indispensable to a democratic state, the political parties will 
not voluntarily set their houses in order. 

What to do? | 

Education, nationwide through the schools, churches, and 
newspapers, attractive with sales appeal. This should begin in 
a practical fashion — in the public schools— on all fronts. It 
is more urgent today than ever. 
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12. A Minister: 


13. 


14. 


Social justice. 

Crime. 

World peace. 

Law observance. 

Treatment of social offenders. 
Race prejudice. 


An Attorney: 


How much personal liberty should be surrendered to attain 
social security? , 

How far should the federal government go in engaging in busi- 
ness? 

How and for whose benefit are wars waged? 

What should be the attitude toward holding companies and 
utility companies? 

Financial problems of the New Deal. 


An Industrial Leader: 


As I see it you have one big objective: the adoption by the 
general public of a scientific attitude of mind toward social and 
economic problems. For a century or more we have given up 
alchemy and (pretty generally) astrology, and do not expect 
miracles from a machine or a chemical process. We analyze the 
laws and use them. For a half century we have been getting 
to have a scientific attitude towards medicine. Few of us de- 
pend on charms and voodoo spells to cure diseases any more. 
But when it comes to a social or an economic problem we are 
too apt to let the precinct committeeman or the newspaper 
columnist or the Kleagle of the American Liberty League do our 
thinking for us, and we line up into political parties to settle 
these questions on the basis of party strength, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the tariff, the negro vote, or some equally irrelevant thing 
instead of judging the proposition scientifically on its merits. 
We are not yet out of the age of superstition in these fields. 

If you can someway impress the general run of high-school 
students with the scientific attitude of detached analytical 
evaluation toward social and economic problems, you will have 
made the biggest possible contribution toward the ultimate 
working out of a better world by civilized rather than by bar- 
barous means. 
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15. An Altorney: 


I find it difficult to express my ideas upon your form. In 
substance I hold to the idea that America is built upon the 
principle of democracy and equal opportunity, and that studies 
in our schools should contribute to a clearer appreciation of 
these fundamental principles and to the needs of a society which 
expects to live under them. In my opinion, the principles which 
are fundamental to the appreciation and preservation of a gov- 
ernment of this character are as follows: 


1. The basal necessity of character and intelligence. 

2. The idea that the group will not rise higher than the aver- 
age of the individual. 

3. That government does not create, but only molds and con- 
trols what the individuals create. 

4. That liberty does not consist in finding expression of the 
natural impulse to throw off restraint, but in developing 
practical and workable means of restraining this funda- 
mental impulse in order to preserve the good of society in 
general. 


My thought is that ideas such as these can only be properly 
taught by a study of the experience of the race in the past; in 
other words, by a study of history interpreted and written with 
a view of showing the application and developments of these 
principles. I think the most fruitful field for many of these ideas 
is a study by comparison of the period of the French revolution 
and the English revolution. 

For the purpose of showing the danger to government of the 
paternalistic idea and the reliance of individuals upon the gov- 
ernment, a study of the beginning of the decline of the Roman 
Empire when the government was maintaining its millions of 
people on pensions and other means of support, furnishing them 
not only support but entertainment, is a very excellent object 
lesson. . | 

I think as a means of showing that liberty is not license, but a 
restraint of license, a study of the South American Republics 
as well as the American confederacy prior to the adoption of the 
constitution would develop the idea. 

My general idea is that while it may not be true that every 
lesson for the future is found in the history of the past, neverthe- 
less, lessons that can be learned from history are the safest, and 
are much to be preferred to mere speculation. 


Lr 


PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY CITIZENS OF EVANSVILLE 


(The numbers after the problems indicate the number of citizens 
listing them.) 


I. Personal 


A. Characteristics to be Developed 
1. Honesty (2) 
2. Intellectual honesty 
3. Self-reliance (2) 
4. Self-respect 
5. Courtesy 
6. Personal sense of responsibility (4) 
7. Respect for others 
8. Respect for the property of others 


B. Desirable Outcomes of Education 
1. Character 
2. Intelligence 
3. Proper conduct 
4. Ideals 
5. Practical living 
6. Development of the esthetic sense 
7. Appreciation of the value of work (2) 
8. Appreciation of personal privileges (2) 
9g. Effective personalities 
10. Ethics 


C. Specific Objectives 
1. Proper conduct in public meetings 
2. Knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
3. Intelligent choice of life’s work 


D. Miscellaneous 
1. Parental guidance 


IT. Political 


A. Desirable Political Attitudes to be Developed 
1. Real patriotism — willingness to live for one’s 
country (3) 
2. Civic pride (2) 
3. Judgment on political questions 
% Respect for law —law enforcement — law observ- 
ance — respect for constituted authority (12) 
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B. Governmental Forms 


LD. 


OM AKH HY 


Constitutional government 
Democracy (2) 


. Fascism (2) 
. Communism (2) 
. City governments — old and new (2) 


Local civic government (5) 

Governmental reform or reorganization (2) 

Changing conditions and unchanging forms of gov- 
ernment 


C. Pressing Problems 


ifs 
. Strength and weakness of democracy 
. Success and failure of American political ideals 


ee 


COD MI ANUHWDN 


Problems of American democracy (2) 


Use and abuse of liberty 
Dangers to American ideals and institutions 
Demagoguery 


. Political corruption (4) 

. Treasonable use of politics for selfish ends 

. Community responsibility to the individual (2) 
. Party system of politics (2) 


D. More Specific Problems 


. Politics and the police 


2. Civil Service and the Spoils System 


Lif. Social 


. Intelligent use of franchise (2) 


Tenure of judges 


. Public Defender System 


Delays and technicalities in legal procedure 


. Lawmaking 


Process of amendment and repeal 
National defense (2) 


A. Health and Disease 


I. 


Health (2) 


2. Protection against disease 


ROS ae 


Social hygiene 

Social diseases (2) 
State medicine (3) 
Group hospitalization 
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B. Social Security 


I. 
2s 


Unemployment and unemployment insurance (3) 
Old-age pensions (2) 


3. Poverty and its relief (3) 
4. Wandering boys . 


C. General Outcomes 


an 
an 


3. 


Social justice 
Community welfare 
Co-operative effort and interdependence (2) 


D. General Problems 


i. 


Crime and treatment of criminals (8) 


2. Education — general and vocational (2) 


= 


| 
NO & 


IV. Economic 


SO DIANE 


. Child labor 
. Machine age and its problems 
. Race relations (3) 


Relations of capital and labor (2) 
Eugenics and birth control 
Liquor control (2) 


. Leisure time activities (3) 
. Religion and functions of the church — church and 


youth (3) 


. Public and private organizations (3) 
. Safety precautions 


A. National Economic Problems 


. Communication and transportation 
. Regulation of railways 
. Government and business — government owner- 


ship (3) 


. Financial problems of the New Deal 
. Taxation (6) 


Governmental expenditures and budgets (3) 


. Conservation of natural resources 

. Sectional economic conflicts 

. Economic restrictions — tariffs, etc. (3) 
. Antarchy vs. semi-sufficiency (3) 

. Monetary standards 

. Creditor state and foreign trade 

. International exchange 

. Commercial banking 
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B. Industrial Problems 
1. Business organization 

. Centralization vs. decentralization of industry 
. Social and economic planning (2) 

. Regimentation of labor and industry 
. Socialization of industry (3) 

. Social motives in industry 
. Stabilization of economic system 
. Planned occupational distribution 

g. Finance (2) 
10. Equitable distribution of wealth (3) 


ON AMHR W N 


C. Individual Economic Problems 
I. Provision of necessities of life 
2. Standards of living (2) 
3. Family budgeting 
4. Human element in industry (2) 
5. Opportunities in our economic and social situation 
6. Investments 


V. International 


. International relations (2) 

. War (2) 

. Establishment of enduring peace (3) 
. World Court 

. League of Nations 

. Disarmament 


AmB WN & 


COMMENTS 


If this small survey could be considered as representative of the 
situation over the country as a whole, it might be concluded that the 
educators pleading for academic freedom have been asking for some- 
thing which was already theirs. 

With the educational spotlight focused upon the social studies 
and emphasis shifting from academic history to its social, political, 
and economic aspects, the Evansville committee thought it quite 
proper to ask a hundred community leaders to indicate the problems 
of the present-day life that should be stressed in the new courses. 

The generous response of these citizens, representing a wide range 
of occupations and interests, indicates a general desire of the layman 
to help set in order the school curriculum. Hardly a reply was 
devoid of at least one topic that might be marked as controversial. 
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CHAPTER VII 
APPROACHING HOME-ECONOMICS REVISION 


IN spite of any disrepute the questionnaire 
seems to have acquired for itself the past 
few years, the local home-economics depart- 
ment leaned heavily upon it in approaching 
a revision of the offerings in that field. Its 
use was carefully controlled. The ready re- 
sponse and the apparent interest on the part 
of the parents and pupils who were ap- 
proached led the committee to place faith 
in their replies. 

The first questionnaire included here was 
distributed to the parents of all high-school 
girls, the second to the parents of all high- 
school boys, and the third to all high-school — 
girls. 


FoR SHAME 
T CANT DEPEND 


ON You ANYMORE 


IT AINT MY 
FAULT , MA 


SY 


WN 
\ 


| o Ss 


— 


To PARENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS: 


High School 


Will you please help us to reorganize the Home-Economics offerings of 


the public high schools by checking the items listed below? Do not sign 
your name. 


After each item check the columns that best denote your answer. It is 


quite possible that you will check more than one column after an item. For 
example, after the first item you might check both column 2 and column 3. 


O ON DUS W DN 


. Set table . 
. Assist in preparation of- meal . 
. Prepare entire meal alone 

. Wash dishes . 

. Darn hose 

. Remodel dresses . 

. Make cotton dresses 

. Make silk dresses 

. Make wool dresses 

. Make suits and coats 

. Make undergarments 

. Make sleeping garments 

. Make children’s garments . 

. Assist with laundering . 

. Dry clean clothes 

. Wash own hose 

. Wash own underwear , 
. Plan and prepare party refreshments . 
. Help care for younger children 


Clean house 


. Arrange furniture in house . 

. Plan family entertainment . 

. Plan spending of money . 
. Plan buying for household . 
. Care for an invalid . 

. Care for her own room 
. Show an interest in family problems othe 

. Appreciate the responsibilities of married life. 
. Add any suggestion on the back of this sheet. 
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Never Needs 
Does _ | Training 


Does 


To PARENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL Boys: High School 


We are considering putting a Home-Economics course for boys in the 
high schools and want to make it practical and useful. 

You can be of great assistance to us by checking the following items. 
Please place a ae BUGERS yes’’ if the item is one you think should be taught, 
and underscore ‘‘no”’ if you think it should not be taught. 


Do not sign your name. 


Do you want your boy to be taught: 


1. How to enjoy full value for the money spent for clothing. . yes no 
. The care and repair of his own clothing . . . . . . yes no 
3. To choose clothing of proper color and design . . . . yes no 
4. To plan, prepare, and serve simple meals BE EN al? se ene no 
5. To choose proper food combinations athome . . .. . yes no 
6. To choose proper food combinations when eating out . . yes no 
7. Proper social etiquette at home, on the street, at social 
affairs, and elsewhere. . . oh ogee rll RE aN GE RN Ves no 
8. The principles of personal appearance : yes no 
9g. The value of cleanliness and careful habits of work in the 
home. yes no 
10. To plan entertainment for self, family, and cuests appropri 
ate to the family income-ji) 0s) Wat ee ees ee es no 
11. To use his income wisely Renee SM eights Cs no 
12. To understand child care and development eas. . yes no 
13. To form ideals of conduct in relation to his present family . yes no 
14. The approach to be made for a successful married life . . yes no 


15. Add any suggestions on the back of this sheet. 


pO YoU WANT 
Your BOY TO 
KNaW How 


IT ALL DEPENDS 
UPON WHETHER 
HE MARRIES 

JEN OR PATRICIA 
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To HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS: 
GRADE IN SCHOOL High School 


Will you please help us to reorganize the Home-Economics offerings of the 
high schools by checking the items listed below? Do not sign your name. 
Check in the column that most nearly indicates your answer. 


DO YOU: Frequently Occasionally § Never 


make cotton dresses? 

make silk dresses? 

make wool dresses? 

make suits and coats? 

make undergarments? 

sew for others? 

launder your own hose? . 

darn your own hose? 

launder your own undergarments? 

buy your clothes ready made? . 

select your own garments? 

feel that you spend money wisely? 

assist in caring for young children? . 

know how to entertain a small child 
for an hour? 

shampoo your own hair? 

manicure your own nails? 

set the table? . 

wash the dishes alone? 

help with the dishes? 

help to prepare dinner? . 

clean the stove and cooking utensils? 

help to prepare breakfast? 

bake cakes and -pies? 

clean the silver? 

wait on the table? 

help to prepare lunch? 

make bread? 

help can? 

plan meals? 

go to the grocery? 


DO YOU: “yy es No 
have a clothing allowance? 
know how much you spend for clothes for a year? 
plan your own clothes? 
entertain your friends at home? 
feel at ease when meeting strangers? . 
make and acknowledge introductions easily? 
feel at ease when eating in public 


DOES: 
your mother supervise the work youdo in the kitchen? 
your mother assign duties for you todo? . 
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FOR GIRLS WHO HAVE NOT STUDIED HOME ECONOMICS 


Give reasons 


unable to because of other required work 

unable to because of double period 

advised not to by teachers 

lack of interest in subject ; 

understood that could not receive college entrance 
credit for it 

unable to buy materials 


FOR GIRLS WHO HAVE STUDIED HOME ECONOMICS 


Have you taken the following courses? 


Foods I 

Foods II . 

Clothing I 

Clothing II. 
Clothing III . 
Clothing IV 

Home Management 
Home Nursing 
Family Relationships 
Euthenics : 


If you have studted foods, do you: 

select and plan your lunch more carefully? 

eat foods which will give you buoyant health and a 
streamline body? é 

have more “‘system”’ in performing your daily home 
duties? . 

work more harmoniously with other girls and mem- 
bers of your family? . 

buy canned and packaged goods n more intelligently 
when you are sent to the store? oe 


List in the order of importance those parts of foods courses most interest- 
ing to you. 

List in order of importance other home economics courses or parts of 
courses most interesting to you. 


REVISION ORGANIZATION 


Revision in this field is being conducted under the leadership of 
the supervisor of home economics, Miss Emma Page. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MEETING COMMON ISSUES IN SCIENCE REVISION 


TEACHERS will not approach curriculum re- 
vision in a willy-nilly manner if they can be 
interested to the extent of feeling they are 
being given an opportunity to help them- 
selves rather than being obliged to perform 
a task. To create an interest which will as- 
sure effectiveness of the work, there is a pos- 
sible approach in what this school system 
has called the issues-approach. The prob- 
lems that face the teacher in the everyday 
classroom, treating both offerings and meth- 
ods, if set over against current philosophy in 
that particular field, will present issues the 
decisions of which will do much to form the 
basic structure for the actual construction of 
courses of study. 

A second report of the science Curannitiee: 
following the list of issues, deals with the 
groundwork or philosophy of that program. 
It is not intended to be a complete picture 
of it, the work being still in progress. 


ISSUES CONFRONTING SCIENCE TEACHERS — FALL 1936 


1. Should broad areas of understanding, such as food supply, 
materials, energy, resources, health, and thought, be set up to run 
as a core through all high-school science subjects; or should each 
subject be considered by itself in no relationship to a whole? 

2. Shall the present science courses be endorsed as having proved 
their worth over a long period of years; or shall subjects be justified 
and established in the program only as they contribute to purposes 
of science teaching set up first by the committee as a standard of re- 
vision for the whole program? 

3. Shall the science courses emphasize the organization of knowl- 
edge; or shall they strive to establish understandings through prob- 
lems, subject matter, etc.? 

4. To what extent shall the science offerings be made uniform in 
the four schools? 

5. Can science be acclaimed over other subject-matter fields as 
the one through which the ability to do reflective thinking can best 
be developed? 

6. If objectives for science instruction are set up in terms of ideals, 
attitudes, appreciations, and understandings, instead of in terms of 
subject matter to be covered or principles and laws to be learned, is 
it possible to determine if the instruction is actually leading to such 
goals? 

7. Should the high-school course be set up with regard to the 
elementary-school science program; and if so, could this be done 
without asking changes in the elementary course? 

8. Has the use of visual aids in science proved effective this past 
year; and if not, how is the program hindered? 

9. Is it possible to set up a science program that better recognizes 
the student’s needs and interests in the science of everyday life, or 
is the present program going as far as it should in this respect? 

10. To what degree should instruction in this field be conditioned 
by achievement tests, college examinations, and similar standards? 

11. Should safety education as required by the State Department 
of Public Instruction be considered as a part of this department’s 
program? 

12. Is it advisable to set up a science course related to home eco- 
nomics, or should the present courses meet the needs of those stu- 
dents? 

13. Is it advisable to set up a science course related to vocational 
agriculture, or should the present courses meet the needs of those 
students? 
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14. Should so-called shop physics be a part of the program; and 
if so, should it be built as a course to help shop boys see the scientific 
implications of their respective fields, or should it be open to any boy 
in school, thus marking the course as more general and consequently 
a diluted form of the regular physics course? 

15. If the latter attitude is taken, is the course to be looked upon 
as a physics course for slow students? 

16. Are present attempts within the department to care for in- 
dividual differences successful and sufficient, or should others be 
considered? 

17. If no exclusive course for industrial boys is adopted, should 
particular units be developed to be taught by the several vocational 
teachers during the periods the boys are in the shop? 

18. Have the science classes exhausted all of the desirable possi- 
bilities of field work in the community; and if not, how can such pos- 
sibilities be developed? 

19. Should a physical-science course that reaches over into both 
physics and chemistry be developed, or shall those two subjects 
retain their present distinction? 

20. Should the curriculum committee endorse particular class- 
room methods over others, or should the course of study merely 
treat methods in a general way? 

21. Should science books of a more popular nature become a regu- 
lar part of the classroom instruction, or should they be brought in 
through an extensive and free reading program? 

22. Does science instruction hold a place of proper emphasis in 
the whole-school program of studies? 


THE EMERGING HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


Meeting as a study group every Monday evening for a semester, 
the high-school science teachers gradually laid their foundation for the 
construction of a more modern course of study. In determining 
the course that science instruction should follow in the local schools, 
the committee discussed from every angle current trends and rec- 
ommendations that are evinced here and there over the country, 
both in practice and in theory. The local committee in setting up 
generalizations leaned heavily upon such publications as the Thirty- 
first Yearbook of the Society for the Study of Education — Part TI, 
Science, Public School Publishing Company, 1932; and the 1936 
Progressive Education Science Report. 
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Four general aims have been selected to guide the program: 


I. to teach scientific principles and concepts. 

2. to stress the scientific attitude. 

3. to recognize the value of science for leisure. | 

4. to establish the scientific method of thought and procedure. 


Rather than to organize the course of study directly on a subject 
or subject-matter basis, the committee has chosen certain prin- 
ciples or concepts as the organizing factors. It is intended that the 
science instruction will not stress the mastery of subject matter as 
such — that is, as an end in itself, but instead will lead to these 
broader understandings that have been set up as the framework of 
the program. All materials and methods, as well as the various 
subjects themselves, are being selected as aids related to these 
broader goals. 

It is not to be assumed that the proper understanding of these 
underlying principles and concepts will automatically result from 
the mere mastery of subject matter. Neither will-this understand- 
ing result from a mere memorization of these principles. Instead, 
through the careful selection of subjects, subject matter, methods, 
and materials, the science teachers expect to provide for the proper 
experiences through which the pupil will eventually come to the 
conclusion or understanding involved in each principle and con- 
cept. 

A number of the concepts are so broad that instead of resembling 
specific principles of science they represent or suggest a point of 
view — perhaps a scientific attitude, or method. Others, it can 
readily be seen, pertain to a specific field, as physical science or bio- 
logical science. This diversity is in relationship to the diversity of 
the four major aims of the instruction. 

Now that these two foundation steps had been taken — (1) the 
selection of aims, and (2) the selection of concepts, the committee 
thus had signified the philosophy of its program, and on this basis 
proceeded to the final steps — (1) selection of specific courses, (2) 
determining methods and materials, and (3) construction of the 
courses. Once the offerings were determined and entered at the 
top of the columns on the generalization chart, the thirty-five 
generalizations were checked against them, to indicate in which 
courses each would be stressed. This was considered more advis- 
able than to let the thirty-five stand as general rather than specified 
goals. This chart follows. 
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GENERALIZATIONS TO BE STRESSED IN THE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Evansville, Indiana, Public High Schools 


Instruction in science should establish with the 
pupil understandings of these generalizations, 
principles and concepts. A number I indicates 
those to receive major emphasis in a course; a 


number 2, those to receive minor attention. 


*1,. The structure of all matter is probably elec- 


trical. 


*2, Man’s method of living has been greatly al- 
tered by the applications of electricity and 


magnetism. 


3. Civilization is advanced by construction 


materials. 


4. Civilization is influenced by carbon and its 


derivatives. 


*5. Energy is transformed for use by machines. 


*6. The earth’s chief source of energy is the sun. 


*7. The physical status of matter is determined 


by the kinetic energy of molecules. 


*8. Energy as well as matter may be changed, 
but can be neither created nor destroyed. 


#9. Physical as well as chemical change indicates 


energy change. 


*to. Only by an external force can the motion of 


an object be changed. 


*t1. The amounts of substance produced by a 
chemical change are related in quantity to 


the amounts doing the reacting. 


12. The earth constantly changes. 
13. One part of the solar system is the earth. 


*t4. A limiting factor to life is light. 


*15. All life has developed from simpler forms of 


life. 


16. There are apt to continue on the earth for 
immense periods of time conditions favor- 


able to life. 


| 
| 


Courses in which the 
Understandings 
Will Be Established 


> 
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* Principles that have been modified slightly from the Thirty-first Yearbook, Part I, 
pages 53-55, by permission of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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Instruction in science should establish with the 
pupil understandings of these generalizations, 
principles and concepts. A number I indicates 
those to receive major emphasis in a course; a 


number 2, those to receive minor attention. 


cd he 


Going on within each organism are processes 
vital to its existence. 


*18. Society, as well as structural forms of life, is 


19. 
20. 
21, 


22s 


22. 


24. 


25. 
*26. 
27. 
*28. 
#209. 
30. 


ai 
ao 


33. 
34. 


35: 


greatly influenced by the physical environ- 
ment. 

The proper control of the environment im- 
proves life. 

Each organism adapts itself to its environ- 
ment. 

Man is an influential factor to the environ- 
ment of all life. 

Only as man wisely modifies and controls his 
environment can he continue to exist and 
to advance. 

Nature’s forces constantly tend to change the 
biological and the physical environment. 

The principles of nature are constant in spite 
of many apparent instances of belief to the 
contrary. 

There is an orderliness prevailing in nature, 
and effects must result from causes. 

Every substance is either an element, a com- 
pound, or a mixture. 

The recognition feature of a chemical ele- 
ment is its properties. 

There are fewer than a hundred chemical 
elements. 

The pressure of gases and liquids is exerted 
equally in all directions. 


Sound consists of waves set up in a ponder- 
able medium by a vibrating body. 


Fire is both a friend and an enemy to man. 


Both man’s health and wealth are dependent 
upon conservation. 


Much knowledge is still unrevealed. 


Man’s conception of truth is constantly 
changing. 

The use of the scientific method is dependent 
upon the formulation of hypotheses and 
the testing of them experimentally. 


2 
- 

i ps & n 
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The chart below shows the committee’s conception of how the aims, 
generalizations, and subjects fit together into a common program. 


pl 


I. Science 
Principles __ 


aoe 

2. Scientific 
Attitude __ 

SEEN EL 

3. Science for 
Leisure _ _ 

{Fa 2 

4. Scientific 

Method 


Cutting through the respective offerings of the science department are the 
thirty-five generalizations and concepts, the understanding of which lead on 
toward the four general aims set up for science instruction. No subject or 
subject matter is to be taught as an end in itself, as so much factual informa- 
tion; but rather, each division of subject matter, whether it be an entire 
course or a single unit, is looked upon as a desirable and natural means of 
helping to establish the broad understandings and of reaching the four 
broad goals. 


SCIENCE CURRICULUM PERSONNEL 


Joun Wa ttz, General Chairman 


Key Committee: All high-school science teachers. (See lists below.) 


Production Committees 
Science I-II 


Warren Fauquher John Waltz 
Biology I-II 
J. L. Cooprider Jane Brenner Gilbert Schrodt Helen Ziss 
Chemistry I-ITI 
J. M. Alcorn Martha Boeke J. P. Jaquess 
Physical Science I-II 
Noble Wilson Alfred R. Porter Mary Louise Stork 
Physics I-II 
Ey VCourtney E. L. Hendershot 


felas 


CHAPTER IX 
FOLLOWING UP THE COURSES IN THE CLASSROOM 


S1x attempts to do this are included here. 
The first is a special bulletin issued to all 
social-studies teachers as they approached 
the revision of the courses the first year that 
they were in use. The next three are items 
that were printed in the Public Schools Bul- 
letin, a weekly organ issued through the 
superintendent’s office, one and two appear- 
ing the first year and the other the second 
year the courses were being tried. 

The fifth is a talk delivered at a joint 
meeting of all the high-school social-studies 
teachers, the second year the courses were in 
use. It grew out of general discussion on 
the part of the teachers of the last Bulletin 
item mentioned. 

The last piece of material is a special bul- 
letin issued to the social-studies teachers 
after the courses had been tried almost a 
year. 
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Pride Goeth Before a Fall 
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I 


TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 


It is assumed that everyone understands that the new courses of 
study are on trial. If, after careful trial in a truly professional spirit, 
any course or any part of any course is found unsatisfactory, it is 
to be abandoned or altered. In order to make our revision work 
more objective, there follows a set of questions that we Sui raise 
and answer concerning each course. 


I. 
Py 
. Has anything of little importance been included for which 


eS) 


10. 
If. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
ie 


18. 


Can the course be covered in a year’s time? 
Has anything essential been omitted from the course? 


something of greater importance should be substituted? 


. Is the general plan of organization of the course satisfactory? 
. Are the individual units properly worded and arranged? 

. Are there changes that need to be made in the unit outline? 

. Does the course in ninth-year citizenship exhaust all the pos- 


sibilities of integration with the community outside the 
school? 


. Does the American Problems course stress sufficiently actual 


sociology-economic problems without undue emphasis on 
theoretical principles and on the machinery of government? 


. Is the course properly divided into halves for the B and A 


semester? | 

Are the time limits set for the individual units correct? 

Mr. Snepp says that in a course in curriculum revision at 
Chicago University our overviews were criticized for being 
mere summaries. The position taken by the teacher of that 
class was that an overview should be challenging — should 
raise questions and set up problems. Does this criticism have 
any validity? 

Are there-inconsistencies in the styles of the overviews? 

Do the references cover all the material asked for in the unit 
outline? 

Do the references cover all the material asked for in the pupil 
activities? If not, should such references be added? 

Are the page references correct? 

Can the references be arranged so as to be used more easily? 
Are there any of the reference materials that you have been 
unable to make use of in teaching these courses? 

Are all of the pupil activities usable? 
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19. 
20. 
Cpe 


aes 


23. 


24. 


Are all of the pupil activities vital? 

Can the sequence of pupil activities be improved? 

Can a closer integration be provided between pupil activities 
and outline of subject matter? 

Only in the pupil activities is there indication of a definite 
attempt to care for individual differences. Can pupil differ- 
entiation among materials be further indicated so that the 
pupil of the lowest I.Q. has a program to follow in which he 
can succeed under proper guidance and supervision? 

Can any use be made of the results of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test Scores given to all ninth-grade pupils? Can this knowl- 
edge of reading ability be used in adjusting reading require- 
ments in the tenth-grade classes? 

Should the various courses of study suggest visual education 
possibilities? 


In effecting the revision of the courses of study, we plan to use 
those teachers who are using them this semester. No one is being 
asked to work on more than one committee, but if anyone is teach- 
ing a course and is not assigned to the committee for that course he 
will be expected to hand in his suggestions in writing to that com- 
mittee. These committees will work on the revision of the first 
half of the course of study during the early part of the second sem- 


ester. A new set of committees will be organized to revise the sec- 
ond half. 
Ninth Year Citizenship World History f 
1. Mr. Dickhaut, chairman 1. Miss Mueller, chairman 
2. Mrs. Bentley 2. Mr. Murray 
3. Miss Doty 3. Mr. Dickhaut 
4. Mr. Kardokus 
5. Mr. Kerr 
U.S sii astory American Problems 
1. Mr. Buck, chairman 1. Mr. Page, chairman 
2. Miss Strickland 2. Miss Eulenstein 
3. Mr. Kendall 3. Mr. Harmeyer 
4. Mr. Klein 4. Mr. Rochelle 
5. Mr. Henry 5. Mr. Dickhaut 
6. Mr. Dickhaut 


September 26, 1935 
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TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 

The four new courses in your hands are the result of the constant 
effort of your department last year to construct an up-to-date 
framework in the social-studies field. The work was at times trying, 
and it cannot yet be called complete; but whereas the road just 
covered was treacherous, the one ahead seems paved. 

What are you going to do with these courses, now that they are 
ready for trial? I wish to call your attention to a few points con- 
cerning them, even though some of these points may have been 
mentioned elsewhere. 


1. Read the introduction in the front of the course carefully. 

2. Remember that the courses have been constructed for the 
teacher’s use, not the pupil’s. 

3. For your convenience in conducting these courses, mimeo- 
graph paper and stencils have been supplied for your depart- 
ment. You may secure them from your department head 
upon request. 

4. Don’t make the mistake of running off mimeographed copies 
of sections of the course of study for the pupils. Make your 
own interpretation of the course; job sheets for the pupils 
should be based on your own conception of the course, and 
adaptable to the particular classroom method you are follow- 
ing. The course of study in your hands is not a panacea to 
be handed out verbatim to the pupils for classroom ills. It 
is your road map, from which you can construct your own 
pupil-material. 

5. Watch for strengths and weaknesses in the course you are 
teaching, and make notations on the blank pages provided 
in the course. These will aid the production committee in 
revising the course, a step that must follow the tryouts. 

6. Scores of reference books are now in your room to aid you in 
teaching, but that does not mean your class is anything but 
a heterogeneous group. Don’t fall into the academic pitfall, 
—expecting all your pupils to do a maximum of reading. 
Fifty per cent of the success of these courses is going to depend 
upon adapting them to individual differences. The pupil 
activities are but one device you may use for meeting individ- 
ual interest. 


Riaz! 


7. Citizenship training is emphasized in all the social-studies 
objectives. Authorities tell us that citizenship training must 
come through practice. What are you doing in class and extra- 
class activities to provide this practice? 

8. A social-studies teacher is obliged to keep abreast of the 
times. Our world is changing rapidly. Periodicals as well as 
late books in the field of current events should be a part of 
your regular diet. The course in world history, for instance, 
will function with much more interest if staged with a modern 
backdrop. What place will current events take in the week’s 
work? 

9g. The matter of public opinion is a big item in the maintenance 
of a good democracy — a good society. Every social-studies 
teacher should note how public opinion about the school is 
formed. What does it mean to the pupil? Does he see his 
part in it?) What is the part of your classroom in this? 

10. Never lose sight of the twelve major objectives set up for the 
social-studies instruction. The success of the courses will 
eventually be judged by those objectives. 

11. Mr. Dickhaut will continue as chairman of the social-studies 
program until the revision is finally made. 


Ifl 
TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 


The new social-studies courses are being tried out in sixty-nine 
classes this semester; eighteen teachers are using them. All of these 
classes must be considered as experimental, and a true classroom 
experiment demands of the teacher adequate planning, the measure- 
ment of results, and the alteration of method in the light of this meas- 
urement. 

No two of you eighteen teachers are following exactly the same 
classroom procedure, but in any instance you are obliged to have 
charted your course well. You have realized the intensive prepara- 
tion that is necessary in using to the best advantage the courses, 
the new reference books, and any new furniture you may have. Let 
us assume that an outsider were to come in to check the effectiveness 
of these new courses. I doubt if he would be content to look over a 
course itself and pass judgment on our program that way. Perhaps 
he would be interested in asking you such questions as these: 
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10. 


. If you have two or more sections of the same subject, are you 


experimenting with one procedure in one class and another 
in the next — measuring the results of one section against the 
other? 


. In getting away from the daily “assign-study-recite’’ proce- 


dure, have you fallen into the ‘‘assign-study-write’’ pro- 
cedure? 


. Are you permitting your enthusiasm for all the new reference 


books to lead to reading assignments far beyond the capacity 
of many of the students? 


. Do you have one achievement standard for the entire class, 


or one for each pupil? 


. Have you world history teachers made use of the Iowa Silent 


Reading Test scores in adjusting the reading assignments to 
the individual’s ability? 


. Are you making wide use of the daily newspaper as an imple- 


ment of learning — an implement that is to be the life com- 
panion of the average pupil Jong after he has turned his back 
on the textbook? 


. Have the twelve social-studies objectives replaced the cover- 


ing of abstract subject matter as the goal of your teaching? 


. Are those objectives actually obtainable in whole or in part, 


or are they merely high sounding ideals set up entirely re- 
moved from the classroom procedure? 


. Are your pupils forming their own purposes, seeing desirable 


outcomes, and thus working purposefully; or are they doing 
assigned tasks for the sake of meeting teacher requirements 
or making grades? 

Does your classroom radiate so much interest through its 
bulletin boards, pictures, maps, etc., that a pupil comes in 
anxious to follow his interests; or does it confront him with a 
deadly atmosphere that marks it for him as a room of dry 
tasks? 


IV 


LET’S QUESTION THE SOCIAL-STUDIES ASSIGNMENT 


When the social-studies courses of study were placed in the class- 
rooms a year ago, it was pointed out that making assignments from 
them was something more than copying the outline of subject mat- 
ter given in the course and passing it on to the class. It is well to 
review some of the apparent drawbacks to such a procedure. 
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1. Theoretically, it has been generally accepted that in teaching 
history, the covering of subject matter is no longer an end in 
itself. It can be justified only as long as it contributes to 
other accepted objectives. 

2. The course of study is not a student’s outline, but a guidebook 
for the teacher, subject to his individual interpretation. 

3. No two classes, zf pupil purposes are given a place alongside 
teacher purposes, will call for the same assignment. A teacher 
adjusts his course of study to each new class. 

4. Even within a single class, assignments must be adjusted to 
the variations in ability, interests, speed, and opportunities that 
exist among the pupils there. 


A number of the social-studies teachers are still accepting the sub- 
ject-matter outline in the course of study as the assignment for the 
class. This is mimeographed and passed on to the group as a long- 
period assignment. Reading references are included and the student 
is to throw himself into the process of covering subject matter on 
which he later will be tested. Naturally, for a number of students, 
history under these conditions means little more than covering sub- 
ject matter for its own sake. 

It has been pointed out that an assignment properly done arouses 
in the student a desire to engage in the learning activities presented. 

A proper assignment implies its clear recognition and acceptance 
by the pupil. Failure to see purpose or value in the work to be done 
means a consequent lack of interest in accomplishment. 

A good assignment calls for a proper motivation of the work to 
be done. To totally disregard a student’s interest and enthusiasm 
in making an assignment assures a dull classroom in which book 
learning is a perfunctory process. 

The vital governmental activities in this country and the world 
over today, with their implications imbedded in the history of the 
past, mark the social-studies field as one that should be exploding 
with interest for the student. The cut and dried history class of. 
yesterday should be relegated to yesterday. All these students are 
going to be citizens, but very few will ever be historians. 

The usual logical organization of a social-studies course, with em- 
phasis upon memorization, can through proper treatment give way 
to a course that portrays the experience of the race not so much in 
facts as in laws, trends, and principles. Unless we see these broad 
strands running through a course, and follow them, we as social- 
studies teachers are continually going to stress abstract subject 
matter. 
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Part of our experiment with new courses in the social-studies field 
is to demand three years of work of the student. After another year 
or so we cannot justify this step merely on the basis of it being ‘‘ good 
for the student.’’ The student himself must see and feel that good 
—and demand it. The test of this experiment depends largely 
upon the type of assignment and the motivation behind it. 


V 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF OCTOBER 6 BULLETIN NOTICE CONCERNING 
THE SOCIAL-STUDIES ASSIGNMENT 


There seem to be as many approaches to the teaching of a unit as 
there are teachers, and rightly so; but there seems to be one common 
approach that is rapidly becoming the popular one. Has it wilfully 
been accepted or does the nature of the courses seem to mark it as 
perhaps the most natural one? 

Let’s turn to the first unit of the United States history course, for 
instance, and look at this approach in respect to that unit. 

The teacher spends a period introducing the new unit, attempting 
to arouse in the class an interest in the work that is to come. At 
that time the first assignment sheet is handed to the pupils. At the 
top is the title: “How European Conditions Led to the Discovery 
and Exploration of America.’’ Since the subject matter of the unit 
is long, the teacher has covered on this sheet only the first of the 
three large divisions. The time of one week is indicated at the top 
of the page. Below the title the subject-matter outline as given in 
the course for that section is included. Next the teacher has listed 
the six main references — Bassett, Elson, Harlow, etc., — and after 
each has given the student the exact pages on which he will find 
material concerning that section of subject matter. Following the 
references are listed a number of related pupil activities as given in 
the course of study, with instructions for the pupil to select at least 
one. It is indicated on some class sheets that additional favor will 
be bestowed upon those who cover more than one activity. 

This, as I see it, is a typical lesson plan that is being followed. 
Once the students have been given the sheet they go to the cases, 
secure the books, and begin reading. In a great many classes the 
students take notes on their readings, these to be either used on dis- 
cussion days or to be collected and checked by the teacher. One girl 
in an American History class who was making good marks, recently 
said to her teacher candidly, ‘‘I do all this work and get good grades 
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for it, but I don’t know what I’m doing. A friend in another history 
class takes notes on one section of the outline and I take the next.”’ 
The other student was in another teacher’s class. 

Recently while in the commercial office of one school, I noticed 
that one teacher had sent down the course of study for the mimeo- 
graphed assignment sheets to be taken directly from the marked 
course. (The teacher’s initiative had not functioned. He was 
merely a middleman passing on to his classes subject matter pre- 
pared by others.) 

A number of teachers vary this procedure somewhat by placing 
on the assignment sheets actual questions or projects instead of the 
outline of subject matter. Such assignment sheets indicate that the 
teacher has expected to thus better motivate a student’s reading, 
for through these questions and projects the student inevitably has 
to cover the subject matter as outlined in the course of study. An 
example of such an assignment sheet is: 


1. Write a paragraph defining the Crusades and give dates and 
purpose. 

2. Explain how they stimulated trade between Europe and Asia, 
naming some of the main articles of exchange. 

3. How did they help bring on the Renaissance? 

4. Describe the conditions in the early Middle Ages before the 
Renaissance or awakening. 

And so on — 


One or two teachers have broken the entire subject-matter outline 
down into a long list of questions, and after each question on the 
assignment sheet the exact page references are listed. 

About every three or four days in any of these procedures a class 
discussion is held, the teacher taking the lead. In some classes this 
is varied with special reports, these usually being reports of special 
reading assignments. 

In following such a procedure, isn’t the teacher either assuming 
that the student is interested in the work, or that his job is to do the 
assigned tasks, interest or no interest? 

Certain fears, well founded or poorly founded, led me to write the 
October 6 Bulletin article concerning the social-studies assignment. 

First, I have a great horror of our courses of study being inter- 
preted as ‘‘ground-to-be-covered’’ courses. Does the outline of 
subject matter stand out as the golden road to the promised land? 
Does a course indicate to the teacher that there is really only one 
approach to be taken, and thus defeat the life of the Classroom, 
teacher initiative, and pupil initiative? 
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Second, Is there provision. being made in classes for pupil pur- 
poses, or is it a case of hard and fast assignments by the teacher to 
be covered by the pupil, with one standard for the whole class? 

Third, Are the teachers making a conscientious effort to establish 
the appreciations that are indicated in the twelve major objectives 
and the specific objectives at the beginning of each unit? 

Modern educational psychology stresses strongly that an individ- 
ual is made up of meanings— sometimes called understandings, 
concepts, or appreciations — and that these meanings are the result 
of past experiences. Reading experiences are one type of past expe- 
rience. To upbuild the self is to improve one’s working stock of 
meanings. Facts may help to develop and establish these meanings, 
and factual information is justified only as long as it leads to these 
ends. That in a nutshell is the philosophy on which we are building 
courses of study here, as I see it. 

It is unnecessary to review the steps leading to the establishment 
of interest in its prominent place in the classroom. Dewey did that. 
When natural interest isn’t there, we speak of proper motivation. 
It is perhaps a sort of synthetic interest the teacher has to establish. 
For instance, a group of boys who elect to take physics may have a 
natural interest in radio and electricity, but the interest aroused in 
the early explorations in history may have to be a synthetic interest. 

Shouldn’t establishing this interest be the goal of the teacher as 

he opens anew unit of work? This period of establishing the interest 
is the orientation period. I indicated in the October 6 Bulletin that 
no two class procedures can be the same if pupil purposes, interests, 
and abilities are considered. The teacher may find that two days of 
orientation will be sufficient to start a unit of work in one class; it 
may take a week in another. He will find that material that will 
function in one class will not motivate another class. He may say 
he cannot spend a week to introduce a unit else the material 
cannot be covered. But what good will it do to cover subject mat- 
ter if interest is not there? 
’ All this indicates my belief that education in social studies is 
something more than projecting from the teacher’s mind and from 
textbooks factual knowledge that we as teachers feel students should 
know. 

Some social-studies classes carry heavy reading assignments, and 
in one school the work has been likened by other departments justly 
or unjustly to college work. We cannot justify our procedures as 
training for college work since so few of our students will get to col- 
lege, nor have we established a correlation between reading and estab- 
lishing appreciations. The teacher who assigns the longest lessons 
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may still be in the ground-to-be-covered stage of teaching, and the 
objectives may have been entirely forgotten by him. I feel that the 
amount covered is no guarantee of attainment of ends. There is no 
direct correlation between the length of the assignment and the 
attainment of the objectives we set up. 

As the social-studies teacher sets up his line of attack for the 
orientation period, he naturally should weave it about the objec- 
tives that have been set up for that work. The objectives are his 
focal point. He wants to select subject matter, activities, excur- 
sions, visual aids, supplementary readings, discussions, etc., that 
he feels will aid his students to reach these objectives. He should 
not be driven hurriedly into his work with the feeling that unless he 
speeds they can never cover all the subject matter, they can never 
do all the readings as listed in the course of study. Instead he wants 
to select only that subject matter, those references, which will help 
establish the objectives. Subject-matter references are but one of 
many means of reaching his goal. 

As the work of the class proceeds out of the common background 
of experience that has been laid down for the group as a whole, in- 
dividual projects or activities spring as threads of the main theses of 
the unit, and are not merely assigned tasks. The findings of the 
individuals in these activities, these projects, should be brought 
back into the work to be shared by the group, rather than be mere 
special assignments to be carried on between pupil and teacher for 
the sake of grading. Activities now are used largely in the latter 
manner. 

Speaking once more of the objectives, it seems that one or two 
teachers have felt that for the student to learn the statement as given 
in the course was for him to grasp its significance. The objectives 
must be the working guides for the teacher in planning the work. 
The work should be planned to lead the students to arrive at those 
appreciations and understandings expressed in the objectives, but 
during all that period of work the objectives should not have been 
given to the students as so many statements. Appreciations are 
not a matter of memorization. It is no simple matter to stress objec- 
tives. It is a bigger job than following outlined subject matter. 

If the teacher interprets his course of study anew in the light of the 
class at hand, there will be no crystallized or mechanical procedures 
in the department. There is no pattern for teaching a social-studies 
class, and these remarks should not be interpreted as suggesting 
one. Each teacher must find his own, and the search will provide 
changes from semester to semester, from unit to unit. However, 
there should be one thing in common among all social-studies 
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teachers, and that is to make the objectives the spark-plugs of the 
course. I am going to outline what might be called a teacher’s work- 
ing drawing for teaching a unit. Again, let me say it is not a pat- 
tern — it is made up of my own experiences and readings just as 
your working plan for each unit will be made up of yours. 

Let us return to that first unit of the United States history course 
with an attempt to show the objectives-approach. 

The teacher sits down to work out his approach for the unit, and 
he first looks at the four objectives, which are: (1) to develop an 
understanding of the fact that man’s life has always been affected 
by geographical conditions, (2) to develop a realization of the fact 
that other continents lay waiting to reward the search of restless 
inquisitive man, (3) to show that a new movement in world history 
is the outgrowth of existing conditions, and (4) to lead to an appre- 
ciation of the courage and genius of those who pioneer in the field 
of discovery. He lists these down the left-hand side of his sheet of 
paper, then turns to the twelve general objectives of the course and 
adds from those, three he feels can be stressed in this unit. They 
are: (1) to train the pupil to select and weigh evidence with an open 
mind, so that he will think through social situations with truth as a 
goal, (2) to broaden and enrich the pupil’s life through the awaken- 
ing and growth of cultural interests, (3) to impress the pupil with the 
necessity of co-operative effort in this world of increasing interde- 
pendence. 

His next decision is to attempt to build up interest in the unit 
and to reach the objectives by uniting the present with the past. 
In planning his work he goes by the school library and finds ma- 
terials that seem to have a bearing on the objectives. He secures 
others from the public library. Among these things he brings to his 
classroom are: 


Life of Columbus, Markham 

The Untold Story of Exploration, Lowell Thomas 
We, Lindbergh 

North to the Orient, Anne Lindbergh 

A Short History of Discovery, Synge 

Famous Dtscoverers and Explorers of America, Johnston 
1492, a novel, Mary Johnston 

Minute Stortes of Famous Explorers, Kates 
Voyage to Galapagos, Robinson 

Little America, Byrd 

Discovery, Byrd 

Cold, Gould 

Last Continent of Adventure, Hayward 
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Boy’s Eye View of the Arctic, Rawson. 

Geography, Van Loon 

Around the World in Eight Days, Post and Gatty 

Beebe’s books 

Some National Geographics, including those that deal with the recent 
explorations of Byrd and of Lincoln Ellsworth. 

Weekly news magazines dealing with Japan’s expansion program, 
Italy’s expansion into Ethiopia, United States taking possession of 
the few small islands in the Pacific, the establishment of the Pacific 
air service by the U. S., and the Spanish Revolution. 

The complete series of the Evansville Press that contained the story of 
Ekins’ eighteen-day trip around the world. 


He chooses all these materials on the basis of their relationship 
to the objectives. Once he has located his materials he returns to 
his working plan for the unit. He rules his large sheet of paper into 
five columns running down, and lists these columns as (1) objec- 
tives, (2) orientation topics, (3) materials, (4) classroom methods 
and devices, and (5) testing. He rules the sheet across into seven 
compartments, and in each compartment in the first column he lists 
one of the objectives. Each objective then guides him in treating 
orientation, materials, methods, and testing. 

His next step in planning is to prepare ihOURET POCO topics 
and questions, the consideration of which should lead the student 
toward an appreciation of the objectives that have been set up. He 
lists these in the orientation column. As leads to the ‘other-con- 
tinents-to-reward-man’s search”’ objective, he sets down beside it 
such topics as: (1) Are there still continents to be discovered? (2) 
Are there still continents to be explored? (3) What are the most 
recent discoveries to have been made? (4) Compare Byrd’s prep- 
aration for his trips with the preparations of such explorers as 
Columbus and John Cabot. (5) Who might be classified as the six 
greatest explorers of today? (6) Compare the qualifications, courage, 
and accomplishments of these six with six of the American discovery 
period. This last topic could naturally lead toward establishing “the 
appreciation of genius and courage of pioneers in discovery’’ as indi- 
cated in the fourth unit objective. 

The teacher might work toward the ‘‘man’s-life-affected-by- 
geographical conditions”’ objective with such an approach as (7) How 
do the motives of present-day exploration differ from those of the 
15th century? The various reasons for the exploration of the Ameri- 
can discovery period will give the pupil a chance also to select and 
weigh evidence. The implications of geography will be revealed, 
and another approach might be: (8) Does geography seem to be 
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affecting people’s lives today? The settlement of southern Indiana 
and the part the river has played in Evansville’s history might well 
be a part of this discussion once the class gets into the unit’s work. 

Topics naturally related to this approach that might be used to 
establish open-mindedness are (9) Who really discovered America? 
and (10) Who really discovered the North Pole? 

The third unit objective, A new movement in world history is the 
outgrowth of existing conditions, may be emphasized not only by 
the early exploration period but by a study of events of today. 
The expansion of Japan in the Orient and the Italian movement into 
Ethiopia provide examples. The United States taking possession 
of three small islands in the Pacific and the inauguration of Pacific 
air service perhaps has a direct bearing on the objective. 

As far as the objective — “‘to lead to an appreciation of the cour- 
age and genius of those who pioneer in the field of discovery’’ — with 
the approach already suggested the teacher needs no additional mate- 
rial to bring out this understanding with the students. Courage and 
genius stand out at every turn. 

What shall be the classroom procedure for conducting this unit 
and for following through to the establishment of the desired under- 
standings? 

With such materials in the room to supplement the regular refer- 
ence books as those mentioned above, the teacher should be able to 
carry on the introduction to the unit. A good bulletin board display 
should help him. Students should be anxious to talk about these 
recent discoveries and history-making episodes that have been going 
into the newspapers and magazines, even though their early remarks 
will be general. A student who likes to express himself in drawing 
might early be set to work putting on the board a map of the South 
Polar region, using a National Geographic as his source. Another 
might begin work on a map that would serve for discussion of early 
explorations and discoveries along the shores of North and South 
America. Other students might begin early to organize picture 
collections of explorations and discoveries that would motivate the 
unit’s work. Should somebody donate old travel magazines, photo- 
graphs could be cut from them and mounted on uniform size white 
cards with ample borders. These pictures might then be classified 
into such divisions as danger and bravery, help of science, discov- 
eries, etc. 

Students who do not have the ability to do more intensive study 
might become interested in the fiction and more general references 
listed above. There may be bulletin board displays for some to 
collect and arrange. In fact the teacher might soon see that he could 
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get the class working in groups, each group following one thread 
that has come out of the early work. For instance, a half-dozen 
students might take it upon themselves to actually determine who 
discovered America. Later, when they have scoured the school 
and city for information, they could present a panel discussion to 
the class on the topic. This would be a most natural manner of 
socializing the recitation. Class discussions should naturally follow. 
The group that is interested in maps has a rich source of material 
in the old maps that are given in books, showing early conceptions 
of the new world. Transferring such maps to the board and study- 
ing them over against the newer maps is a process chock-full of 
appreciations. Map work may appeal to certain pupils as drawing, 
but it also involves study. For instance, will these first maps of 
Little America prove humorous to our great grandchildren? Every 
group project would be leading toward understandings and apprecia- 
tions. Each project would return to enrich the whole class pro- 
cedure. | 

Concerning the objective, to awaken cultural interests, the use of 
general references and magazines of the more popular type should 
help establish the habit of reading. The need of co-operative effort 
will be emphasized by the actual group work of the class as well as 
by stressing co-operative effort in such expeditions as Byrd’s. 

The discussion of teaching this unit is by no means complete. 
New possibilities will arise and be seen by the teacher as the class- 
work advances. The teacher will not be afraid of letting the course 
of the work wander here and there as long as the procedure can be 
justified as leading toward the establishment of basic generaliza- 
tions and appreciations with the pupils. As the work advances the 
teacher will see more and more opportunity to use classroom refer- 
ence books, but they will always be used for these broad purposes, 
not just for the sake of covering all the explorers and discoveries 
mentioned there. Research has shown that 90% of the facts taught 
are soon forgotten, but that a teacher can establish with the students 
90% of the understandings and concepts that may be properly 
undertaken. In this class there is no standard amount of work. 
Interests and abilities must predominate. At the end the ingenuity 
of the teacher will be taxed to test for establishment of objectives. 
The multiple choice type question with four or five responses has 
been suggested. Each question will be stated so that a child’s rea- 
soning has to go beyond the facts, into broader understandings. The 
procedure discussed here could never become stereotyped. Each 
one of the teacher’s American History classes would have to differ 
from the others. 
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I realize that a natural reply to my remarks may be that you must 
maintain certain class standards and minimum requirements for the 
sake of grading students, that you must give factual matter tests 
for this same reason, and that you must stress subject-matter cov- 
erage lest your students move on to college or take the second 
semester of the course under another teacher of the department. 
In reply I would say that the new enthusiasm you may attain in 
the work will indicate things about pupils that you cannot find out 
by the ground-to-be-covered approach. I would say that research 
has shown definitely that these facts do not remain with the stu- 
dents, and that the understandings and appreciations you may 
establish will better mark your students as prepared. Concerning 
grades, I feel that too long we have pointed out the grading sys- 
tem as something to which we must bow down. After a unit of work 
conducted on an interest-approach, surely a teacher will have a 
clearer idea of the pupils’ attainment of objectives than usually is 
the case today. Even though you may be now testing students 
fairly accurately in ground covered, you are unfair to them in the 
light of the objectives of the course of study. It is time for us to 
use our grading system to tell the students what they have accom- 
plished in the procedure we endorse. Instead we have let the grading 
system lead us to follow the procedure that lends itself most readily 
to grading. The tail is wagging the dog. We can use the grading 
system as one of many reasons why we shouldn’t set up our course 
objectives as the real spark-plugs of our teaching. But those of you 
who do believe in striving toward objectives, in classwork built 
around interest, in sacrificing formal standards for the sake of our 
original aims, will find the way. 

If the social-studies teachers believe in the philosophy stated, 
that philosophy which was apparent when units and courses were 
set up under objectives, they will not look upon the grading system 
as a restriction.. However, if they do not believe in the philosophy 
stated, but place their faith in covering subject matter, then the 
limitations of the grading system may be used as a smoke screen 
to cover up unwillingness to accept the philosophy. 


VI 


USING DAILY NEWSPAPERS FOR THE STUDY OF CURRENT-EVENTS 


It seems to be a general plan in the high-school social-studies classes 
for one period a week to be given over to a discussion of current 
affairs. It is also a general rule that for such study the students 
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purchase a small current-events paper, many of which are on the 
market for that purpose. 

The recent statement of United Press War Correspondent Ekins 
that we are “doing a good job of teaching them to think and take 
an interest in current affairs” is but one of many evidences that this 
current-events work is effective. 

For some time there has been a growing feeling in education that 
school must be as natural as possible, carrying a student along the 
natural lines he will follow. My own reaction has been that per- 
haps we could do more to tear down any unnatural bridge that exists 
between a student’s life inside and outside the classroom. In this 
case I speak of the use of the daily newspaper. 

In no social-studies classroom in the city have I seen students all 
handling the daily paper as the instructional tool in their study of 
current social and political events, as they do the small weekly 
papers. Certainly the daily paper more than any other publication 
is to be read by students at home today and tomorrow. Those 
papers are being read now for sports and comics. Is the first page 
read, or do the students see any connection between the daily paper 
and the weekly current-events paper that is studied in class? 

It is natural that the current-events weekly is studied. It is built 
for classroom use, giving the student the full background of the 
event at hand in addition to carrying him into the recent develop- 
ments of it. The weekly current-events paper places in each pupil’s 
hand a common source, and thus enables the teacher to duplicate 
the procedure he may follow with the regular textbook. It seems 
a great advancement since the days fifteen years ago when we had 
each student “report on one item he had read during the week in 
the daily paper.”’ 

On the other hand, the weekly current-events paper will not be 
seen by the student once he has left high school. Will he have re- 
ceived sufficiently a habit of current-events reading that will carry 
over to the daily paper, where he can continue such study? We do 
not know the answer, but it might be judged in this manner: Is this 
carry-over noticeable in your senior classes? Once a week your 
students study current-events papers. Are those seniors showing a 
common knowledge of the first page and the editorial page of the 
daily paper in supplement to their classwork? If they are, perhaps 
there is no reason to bring the daily paper into the classroom. If 
they are not, certainly there is a place for it there. 

It is quite possible that I could arrange with the local papers for 
this service at a very low rate, or on a complimentary basis. I have 
such a plan as this in mind: 
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Assume that four social-studies teachers in school A wish to use 
the daily paper in class. 

Assume that I could secure gratis thirty-five daily papers a day 
for the school, all three local papers being included. 

The four teachers concerned would agree to study current events 
on different days of the week. Teacher A would be delivered the 
thirty-five papers on Tuesday, teacher B would get the Wednesday 
papers, teacher C the Thursday’s, and teacher D the Friday’s. 
Thus four classrooms, or twenty classes, would be supplied with 
papers, and the local newspaper offices would have to supply but 
ten or fifteen copies each to meet these needs. 

In the teacher’s mind arises the question: With my five classes 
using the same papers, the students could not take the papers home 
the night before for study. That is true. However, no doubt you 
will find this induces the student to read the paper that is in his 
home, and most of the homes are thus supplied. It may also be 
suggested that with the paper having to be used in class it will 
result in the teacher and the class using the paper in the natural 
scanning manner in which we all read our daily papers. For a class 
to glance over the first page and the editorial page commenting on 
interesting points will bring about a natural situation. A forty- 
minute period should be sufficient for anyone to read his daily paper, 
and to retain the main features. If the teacher cares to follow this 
further, he could check from time to time — perhaps in the first 
five minutes of any period on other days — to see if the students 
are reading the papers at home on these other days. 

If any school feels that it cares to go into such a plan of teaching 
current events for next year, I will do what I can to supply the papers. 
If the department head will discuss the possibility with his teachers, 
I will follow up the matter late in April with the department heads. 
Perhaps four teachers in each school should be the limit for the first 
semester’s trial. Although I would like to see at least one school try 
this scheme for a semester, it should be entirely up to the social- 
studies teachers to determine its merits, to judge if it is desirable to 
bring the daily paper into the classroom. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUPPLEMENTING AND FEEDING CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. E. K. FRETWELL points out that to be 
effective extracurricular activities should 
grow out of curricular activities and return 
to enrich them. Any curriculum-building 
program must likewise grow out of the com- 
munity of. which it is a part and return to 
enrich it. The community surveys men- 
tioned previously are one means to this end. 

Another means of gearing revision to the 
local situation is to carry on less extensive 
service research studies. A few such service 
research studies have been included here to 
serve as examples of this thing. Without 
further explanation, each should indicate 
the significance which the findings bore to 
the curriculum revision. 
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ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS SINCE FALL OF 1927. 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN THE EVANSVILLE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Per cent of the Total Enrollment in Each Department, Fall £9271 


1. English_____. 108% g 
22 SOCIAL SS bs” 94% G 

3. Commercial ..62% (77/7/77 
4. For. Lang....47% (7 
5. Science... 43% G/// 
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Among the major trends are: 


I. 19% commercial gain 

2. 21% English loss 

3. 23% social-studies loss 

4. Foreign language loss of almost half 

5. Home-economics gain 

6. The span of enrollment is decreasing. In 1927 it was from 2% to 108%; 
this fall it was from 5% to 87%. 


Some conclusions: 


1. When the graduation requirements in English, foreign language, and 
social studies were decreased, those enrollments fell accordingly. 
2. The art and the slight music gains are due to the courses in those fields 
required of all freshment at Reitz this year. 
January 17, 1035 
1 Lincoln, not departmentalized, is not included here. 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
Evansville, Indiana, Public High Schools 
The Number of Graduates Has Increased over 1000% in 25 Years 
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The Greatest Increase Has Been 1n Boy Graduates 


y Graduates Girl Graduates 
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The Increase in Graduates Has Exceeded the Increase in Enrollment 


The holding power of the high 
school has increased rapidly the 
past few years. The graduating 
class of 1935 exceeds the 1930 class 
by 30%, while the 1935 enrollment 
exceeds the 1930 by 14%. 


1930 =1935 1930 = =1935 
High School High School 
Enrollment Graduates 


March 26, 1935 
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SIZE OF CLASSES IN THE EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


FIRST SEMESTER, 1935-36 


Percentage of Classes in Each Size — Classification 
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Percentages above are figured individually for each school, and do not refer to the 


school system as a whole. 


October 31, 1035 
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Department 


Artra se are Ria 
Commercial. . 
BC ISty sage (te), 


Foreign Language 


Beaith se hotids.. 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts . 
Mathematics . 
Musiewees |. 
Science ae 
Social Studies 
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Department 


WALT eee es 
Commercial. 
English 


Foreign Language . 
Health, Ph. Ed. . . 


Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 

Mathematics . . 
IVAATGIES eo. ke 
SCIONCOM ek ss 


Social Studies 
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SIZE OF CLASSES AS SEEN 


BY DEPARTMENTS 


October 31, 1935 


BOSSE 


Number of Classes — By Size 
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Number of Classes — By Size 
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Pupil 


Class 


Pupil 


Total | Total | Average 


Pupil 


Class 


oe Bia 
35.8 
28. 

26:3 
35-4 
rye 
25.9 
30.9 
42.6 
39.9 


30.4 


30.3 


Pupil 


Total | Total | Average 


26.0 
31.9 
29.5 
24.8 
43-9 
24.9 
21.0 
31.7 
28.6 
25.2 


29.9 
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SIZE OF CLASSES AS SEEN BY DEPARTMENTS — Continued 


October 31, 1035 


Pupil | Class | Pupil 
Department Soe lire Selo sc lnsoe see ane ‘ Total | Total | Averag 
9 | 14 | 19 | 24 | 29 | 34 | 39 | 44 |* 

Agriculture. . 8 Ze Pe ce rere) 5 18. 
phe edie ah cPa natin 2 2 2 I 58 7 22.6 
Commercial. . ae Ae Ole TT “3 71 36 32.5 
English aig hpeee es 3 6 | II 3 241-35 32a 
Foreign Languag 2a os et alas) I 2 10 24.2 
Health, Ph. Ed Re he la AER I 4 6 558 12 46.5 
Home Economics OF AS me 237 12 19.7 
Industrial Art 2 a ee an ay: GG |h.424 26.8 
Mathematic Pig tae Gg) iad 403 13 31.0 
Nhusic, oom eu 2 tale 6 I 2 I 2 2oT 10 22.1 
RCUETIC: 1 (ic Aa See cet a cet) Seay es 2 Le eae 386 13 29.7 
Social Studiess cts wea eae es 5 7 5 8 as alee 889 | 28 31.8 
Potals Nsw Sau weet SURES t SOUS Si 47 AG. ny, 9 | 6195 | 204 30.4 


Size of Number of J of 


Class Classes Total 
Pesto 65 9.5 
2.202040: 110 16.1 
3: 25729 . 135 19.7 
4. 30-34 . 167 24.4 
Snes kmers ie 131 19.1 
ONAOTAA’ | 4 7-1 
7. Over 44 28 AGt 


Comment: 


1. The double-period classes were counted twice, since the report sets out 
to determine the relative number of pupils being handled a period. 

2. In the case of classes that meet only two or three periods a week, and 
in which case the teacher handles two classes during the week that period, 
the average of the two groups has been taken as representative of that class. 

3. Since this report is concerned with class size rather than number of 
classes taught, the totals are nearer period-taught totals than class totals. 
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LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL CLASS SIZE 


Since Lincoln High School has but 230 pupils, the administration of a 
varied curriculum there presents an individual problem that cannot profit- 
ably be considered with that of the other three schools. 

Class size at Lincoln: 1-19, 21 classes; 20-24, 5 classes; 25-29, 2 classes; 
30-34, 8 classes; 35-39, 2 classes; 40-44, 2 classes; over 44, 6 classes. 

Department averages are: Commercial 14, English 28.5, Foreign Lan- 
guage 16, Health and Physical Education 33.5, Home Economics 23.5, 
Industrial 15.3, Mathematics 32.2, Music 23.0, Science 26.5, Social Studies 


B25. 
October 31, 1935 


HOLDING POWER OF THE EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


TABLE 1: Showing what percentage of its original 9B entering class each of 
the past eight graduating classes represents. 


The chart deals with the city as a whole. Below it is the same data 


for the four individual schools. 


Za 


PCE R ent h aX ge. 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Per cent. 27 Sled (64510) | C51 h. | 46.374 51-6 8)553:2.1950.5 
IOS50..8 les 43:7) 50.3. | 62.8.) 5916 1) 57-6 | 65.2 | 66.8" | 68.7 
Central . . . .| 30.5 | 40.4 BE eee eS te 5 4010.8 30.0. 140.5 
RSW eae in Ni aad ak 32.3 | 58.6 | 54.1 |-67.5 | 62.8 | 66.3. | 64.9 | 66.8 
Pinca ee kor Toe 50.5° fe 3:4e| 62.50. |9 20° 140.55| 54-4 1. 47.6 


TABLE 2: Showing what percentage of their original 9B entering classes the 
past eight graduating classes as a whole represent. And likewise showing 
the percentage of withdrawals in those classes. 


KEY: VY Graduated fed Withdrew from School 


Whole City. [IE _ == 
BoB ann a © nan 
Central DOR iss” 
ee eee 
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TABLE 3: Showing what percentage of each 9B class from 1925 to 1932 with- 
drew from high school before completing the course. 


TOFAReGITY. 

70 
| 

1925 Y 1925 Y 

1926 - 1926 Y 

1927 GY 1927 Y 

1928 GY 1928 YY 

1929 7 1929 G42.4% 

1930 | 1930 Y34.8% 

1931 1931 [ 
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TABLE 3: Showing what percentage of each 9B class from 1925 to 1932 with- 
drew from high school before completing the course.—( Continued) 


LINCOLN CEINERAY 
30 AO P 504)) CO. 70 S07 1407" 750 ee 70 
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Conclusions: BOM 401s 50211 GO 870 


. The holding power of Bosse, 
Central, and Reitz has shown a 
steady increase. 

. Table 1 shows a steady increase 

for the city as a whole, from 

37.8% in 1929 to 56.8% in 1936. 

Table 3 reveals that there is still 

a large percentage of drop-outs 

which could be the basis of fur- 

ther study within each school. 


Las 


1) 


Se 


(Computation: Since there is no midyear graduation exercises, and since 
the midyear entrants must necessarily graduate nine semesters after enter- 
ing as 9B’s, all entrants of a calendar year were considered as the class to 
graduate four years later. For instance, 9B’s entering midyear 1932 and 
fall 1932 formed the 1936 graduating class.) 


January 24, 1936 
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HOW MANY OF OUR STUDENTS GET TO COLLEGE? 
Evansville, Indiana, Public High Schools 


TABLE I: Graduates in 1929 from all public high schools in the United States 
and the number of them continuing their education in college. 


PRES, Number of | Number of | Number Go- | Per Cent Go- 
Schools Graduates | ing to Collegeling to College 
All United States. 17,235 507,896 UO GDE 7 iat esa 159,866 31.4 
indiana oe wes 625 18,517 | 4,628 25.0 


At a meeting of the high-school principals last year an outside speaker 
stated that about 60% of the high-school graduates of the country as a 
whole go to college. The latest information which the United States Office 
of Education has published regarding the number of high-school graduates 
continuing on to college is contained in the Biennial Survey of Education, 
1928-1930. The data for Table I comes from that source. Over 90% of 
all public high schools were included in the survey. 


TABLE II: Graduates in 1934 and 10935 from the Evansville public high schools 
and the number of them continuing their education 1n college. 


Graduates To College || Per Cent Going to College 
School Maa Cal OMe See 
1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 | 1934 and 1935 
Bosse ical s inaae 257 69 61 20) Tele 26.6 
Centra lic ovules 20 arr bt 26 30 8.1 9.7 8.9 
Reitz [aos ei KE Oot es 38 30 10. Dull wiaco 16.4 
CINCO ae ed leae 61 6 5 18.2 8.2 ih Ry, 
Totals ....' .| 784 | 844 139 126 1727 eb AsO 16.3 
No figures are available locally for the year 1929. 
DEDUCTIONS: 


I. Since no figures are available locally for 1929 and since no national figures 
are available since 1929, a true comparison is not possible. 

2. However, it is reasonable to believe that the percentages in Table I are 
higher than they actually were during the depression years of 1930 to 
1935. The Biennial Survey of Education for 1932-34, not yet off the press, 
will contain later data and afford closer comparisons. 

3. Evansville evidently ranks lower than the state and the nation in the 
percentage of graduates going on to college. 
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4. Hasty conclusions might point to the local schools as either not training 
pupils to go to college, or not stressing the value of higher education. 
However, a knowledge of the strong college course offered and the guid- 
ance program provided here leaves no room for such suppositions. 

5. After all, the desire to go to college and the ability to profit by such 
work far exceed the financial ability to attend. No doubt these economic 
implications of this problem mark it as a matter of concern for the city 
of Evansville as a whole. 


TABLE III: Showing what percentage of the entering 9B’s of 1930 and 1031 
continued their education in college. 


Continue in Per Cent Continuing in 
9B Class ; 
eugues College College 
1930 | 1931 || 1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 | 1934 and 1935 
Bosseme -- ....| 356 |. 385 69 61 19.4 | 15.8 17.6 
Gemiray, oo.) 000115. 752 26 30 a8 Ces) 3.5 
PReU Sec Cate L207 231 38 30 127 it 10.8 
Pincolw. 22/4. ri I12 6 5 8.5 4.5 6.0 
CLOustls aut NeI R24.) L610 139 126 9.8 7.8 8.5 


TABLE IV: Showing what percentage of the entering oB’s of 1930 and 1931 
(all schools) graduated from high school, and what percentage of them con- 
tinued to college. 


100% 
The fact that 
90% of our 
freshmen will 
never go to EN 
college is a Inv, ait 52.4% 
guidance te 
challenge for 
the home 
room adviser. PD Noosa RET ren, 8.5% 
ian G UNS 0.0% 
3134 entered 1631 of these 265 of them 
as 9 B’s 9 B’s graduated went on 
1930-1931 from high school to college 
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In considering curriculum adjustments we are often apt to assume that 
more of our students go to college than really do. In adjusting work to 
students in the lower high-school years, the stress on college preparation 
should perhaps be determined by the percentage of freshmen that go to 
college — rather than by the percentage of graduates that go. Furthermore, 
the variation among schools in this emphasizes consideration of the individ- 
ual school in curriculum construction. 

The study of January 24, 1936, on the Holding Power of the High Schools 
adds further evidence to the necessity of proper guidance and curriculum 
adjustment. 


February I, 1936 


PusBLic H1GH SCHOOLS 
Evansville, Indiana 
A STUDY OF FAILURES, BY DEPARTMENTS 


High School Failures, Spring Semester 1935-36 (2), Compared with 
Fall Semester 1935-36 (1) 


| 
: DEPART- 
BOSSE CENTRAL REITZ LINCOLN MENT 
TOTAL 
Departments : ws 
% Failed | % Failed | % Failed | % Failed | % Failed 
PS 
| I 2 I 2 I 2 I 2 
English ; 6.9 5.9 2:0) | 4.4) |) 6:3 Wael ETO RCT) 1 es Ona 
Social Studies 7.6 Wh .1803 OLS ALP Ara OlGr ik Jaa ea aay 
Commercial . . rae O77 2) 2.7 Abo Leo r7: NO:.Oin) s 2.3 maces ae 
Science 5.7 6.620 4.7 ok, 5.70 1 6O.G El (BOM 2 Bee a a Nia ee 
Home Economics 22 258 210 7) TA, 2.00) 2.29) OU iy Gage tin ae tienes 
Mathematics . 6.1 B.O1 1 O14 y Osh See ae aay eo as 
Foreign Languages | 12.1 Ara AO.) 255 5.73.4 Ad |g, pi OA Oe ae 
Miuidic say 65. G.9 . |°°O20. VT (00 B15. 1.016 | 0:0!) O.0e Osean eee 
Art lah ; 6.7 06! OO! aL ay ten aod seule: 0.64124 
Industrial Arts. DOs? 124 12'O.9! ) TEs bean Rte) 276 Pa Ovleas 
Agriculture sf Jip OE ORE i @ ute) 9.4 | 0.0 
Health re spe 70. LOR 2.1) | 8.6 ALB) RE Ol0 4 A ea ane 
ScHooL ToTaLs . 6.4 6:3 "|. BO 3.65] 93-0) 2a) (S24, | 3.0er Aea sag 
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ToTAL FAILURES BY Boys AND GIRLS 
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FAILURES BY SCHOOLS 
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FAILURES BY DEPARTMENTS, SPRING SEMESTER, 1935-1936 
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Percentage Fatled 
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Percentage Failed 
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COST OF RETARDATION AND FAILURE FOR THE YEAR, 1935-1936 
Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools 
TABLE I: Elementary school retardation, school year 1935-1936, including 


percentage of students retarded in each school and instructional expense of 
repeating the work. 


Retarded Retarded % of Total | Total Instruc- 
Ist Semester | 2nd Semester | Enrollment tional Cost of 


SIGS SR that was Repeating the 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Retarded Work 

Da kere peat | 30 16 34 27 6.9% $3,132.96 
Bosse El... 7 5 rs < 2 761.28 
Carpenter .} 43 34 oI I2 11.5 3,513.60 
Centennial .| 75 AI 60 54 10.9 6,734.40 
Chestnut. 9 2 5 Os: 2.0 644.16 
Columbia .| 42 20 26 16 6.8 3,045.12 
I? Wertz 5). 41 12 12 13 8.6 2,283.84 
Delaware. .| 37 16 26 5 5.5 2,459.52 
Ter oach: Ar «3 15 15 ve 8.0 1,991.04. 
evo a. 4-4 OG 44 44 26 10.1 5,094.72 
PANELS Miyata, 30 13 26 14 7.4 2,430.24 
TR GOSa.. eh 37 21 a, 15 6.5 3,220.80 
J. M. Culver} 35 24 23 16 5-7 2,869.44 
Stanley Hall| 34 13 14 6 4.7 1,961.76 
Wheeler . .| 16 6 9 9 4.1 1,171.20 
fincoin Blair) 43 36 42 26 8.8 4,304.16 
Third Ave. .| 17 14 5 13 18.4 1,434.72 

Motaletee el: 58721) 3342 4 2420. % 11268 Tee $47,052.96 


Instructional cost for those who are retarded is determined by the tuition 
rate of $29.28 per pupil for each semester. 
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TABLE II: 
1935-1930. 
1935-36 
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Comparative table of elementary school retardation, school year 
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TABLE III: High-school failures, school year 1935-1930, including percentage 
of students failed in each school and instructional expense represented. 


Failed Failed 
% of Total En- 
nes Ist Semester | 2nd Semester Po uere Lae 
f Failed 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 

Bosse 230 182711224 121 6.4% 
Central 149 | 132 152 107 ae 
Reitz Minit 37 157 30 Be 
Lincoln . . 8 19 17 23 a2 

Totals. .| 558 | 320 | 550 | 281 4.5% 


Instructional 
Expense 


Represented 


$5,472.80 


4,182.00 
3,059.83 
519.27 


$13,233.90 


Instructional cost was determined on the basis of the 1935-1936 tuition 
rate of $34.85 per pupil each semester. Each high-school student carried an 


average of 4.5 subjects for the year. 


TABLE IV: Total instructional cost of retardation and fatlure in the elementary 


and high schools, 1935-1930. 


Elementary Schools . . . $47,052.96 
Tigh’ Schoolssiese see 13,233.90 
Potala ee we society dae ry $60,286.86 


October 20, 1936 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY COURSES, FALL 1936 
Evansville, Indiana, Public High Schools 


TABLE I: Distribution of Fall 1936 10B’s compared with the distribution of 
that same class a year ago as 9B’s. 


Willa 1936 EE POG 
fe) 10% 20 30 #8 40 50/7/60 
! i 


% = Percentage of whole class 


WV/CVATWWW@CCWMlssb Course 1936 1935 
io lie RO ne a Wil eatery NEE NEY Fa 
W(t}: stata Be ote RARE Ye GO, 
EE ac tee | BOSSE ONERE. ia 5 e4e2 25-7 
Commercial .} 18.0 19.5 
Yds Industrials fs. 327 4.1 
eerie | 
y General. . .| 44.6% | 51.5% 
aa College . . .|' 13.0 14.1 
Commercial .| 29.4 24.0 
Industrial . .| 13.0 10.4. 
WC General. . .| 29.0% | 25.6% 
College . . .| 20.8 2332 
WY. Commercial .| 36.9 37.8 
peo tne CENTRAL Industrial . .| 10.2 11.6 
, Pas Agriculture .| 3.1 1.8 
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TABLE II: Distribution of Fall 1936 9B’s compared with the distribution 
of Fall 1935 9B’s. 


VM, 1936 (eeres) 1635 


Pons Uae SRE ROR 1936 | 1985 
VL Course rie, Perc ee 
ee SR CRE CS eee DOVER ROT tires tea nr 0 nr 0 
Did E General 158 | 49.8 | 138 | 50.7 
BOSS College j..):)0) 9 SO) W25.20 N70 jaa Sag 
YWllls Commercial .| 56 | 17.7} 53 | 19.5 
ea CAR a Industrial." 33. a a ee 
General . . .| 172 | 43.0] 219 | 51.5 
College... 0.5) (49)) D7 GOs rane 
Commercial .| 112 | 28.0 | I02 | 24.0 
Industrial » 3: ).)'4605) 17.3) Aaa 
Fe Ge SE aud Te Mea Wea General. . .| 120 | 42.5| 84 | 25.6 
Y Collemet ia. 2ir| ian 6.1 123-2 
Y g o AD a7 3 
oe CENTRAL Commercial .| 68 | 24.1 | 124 | 37.8 
Industrial*. 2 40° 17.4 4 agora 


Agriculture. 6 oat Be Om Wy Lees 
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TABLE III: Holding power as indicated by the Fall 1936 10B class 


eee Size of Class, Same Class, Percentage 
7 Fall 1935 Fall 1936 Held 
OSS. eM OM Ky 272 244 90% 
TAM Te Pi y 425 | 323 76 
ELST ean Ra a 328 SRG 78 
PHC) oon 47 42 89 
AGACTTV Sigurt: 1072 864 81% 


Conclusions and Remarks: 


1. There is a tendency as the class advances for more pupils to shift from the 
special lanes to the general. Central shows an exception. (Table I) 

2. Although over 50% of the Reitz students are from outside the city, the 
agriculture course attracts but from I to2% of thefreshmen. (Table II) 

3. Comparing the 1935 and the 1936 9B classes there is a great shift in en- 
rollment by courses at Reitz. (Table IT) 

4. Over one fifth of the 9B’s who entered Central and Reitz in the Fall of 
1935 have already withdrawn from school. (Table IIT) 

5. Lincoln was not included in this study, since specialization there really 
doesn’t begin until the eleventh year. 


November 5, 1936 
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CHAPTER XI 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC OF COURSE OF 
SDUDY ‘OFANGES 


EvEN though the new curriculum may be 
effectively established with the school staff, 
the public’s conception of it may be any- 
thing but clear. Mr. Average Citizen is apt 
to watch with no great disturbance the over- 
night industrial, social, and governmental 
changes that are taking place, but becomes 
alarmed when he hears that the schools are 
deviating from the formal program that ex- 
isted when he was in high school. 

Faith leading to endorsement of a new 
school program can come only after an under- 
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standing has been established. Aside from 
the interpretation of changes as told at home 
by children, perhaps the most effective way 
to reach the public is through the press. 

Conflict is one of the greatest makers of 
news, and any change means the conflict of 
the new with the old. Consequently, news- 
paper reporters, once shown that things are 
being done differently in the schools, are 
eager to cover the changes. In fact, their 
eagerness to see conflict there may lead 
them unconsciously to exaggerate the in- 
novations. 

The curriculum director or the superin- 
tendent should see the news value of these 
changes while they are still timely, and solicit 
the reporters’ attention. Such an attitude 
is far above the selfish motives of propa- 
ganda, for the curriculum changes have been 
made for the sake of the community rather 
than for the school staff. 

Included here are newspaper stories that 
came out of the curriculum program treated 
in this book. The _ social-studies-change 
story broke on a Sunday morning, receiving 
the lead story position on the front page. 
A reproduction of the page is included to 
show the significance which school changes 
may carry with an editor. In the same issue, 
the main editorial was devoted to the story. 
Both the news story and the editorial are 
printed in full.. The story bearing the class- 
room picture reveals how new methods are 
interpreted, once the courses are in the class- 
rooms. The Play-days-over story (page 179) 
reveals a good interpretation of the opening 
of school, while pages 181 and 182 show how 
two different papers mutually received the 
English revision, the Sunday Courter & 
Journal story getting first page treatment. 
The last four pages of the chapter again re- 
produce entire newspaper pages, all of which 
treat curriculum revision as progress. 
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NEW SYSTEM 
WILL START 
IN THE FALL 


Will Take Emphasis From Abstract 
Culture to Fit Student for 
Modern Life 


A complete housecleaning has begun in the 
Evansville public school system, designed to 
revamp the high school curriculum from top 
to bottom. 

The first step in the project, complete re- 
vision of all social studies, is ready to be put 
into effect starting next fall. 

After a semester’s work and planning, Har- 
old Spears, director of research and secondary 
education, and Alvin Dickhaut, head of the 
Social Studies Revision Committee, announced 
their program. Saturday. 

It is based on the belief that existing meth- 
ods of education no longer meet modern prob- 
lems, and that new courses must equip the 
student for a changed and shifting society. 

Behind that philosophy lies the admission 
of school heads here and thruout the country 
that good and intelligent citizenship rather 
than abstract ‘‘culture’’ has become the goal 
of the public schools. 

Since the depression, five years ago, the 
schools have had to meet new problems that 
are inconceivable to former students who grad- 
uated in the halcyon days before October, 
1929. 

Economic distress and political unrest have 
echoed in the classroom and the laboratory. 

To combat the growing disaffection of the 
times, the public schools have placed civic 
responsibility above education for ‘‘the good 
life.’”’ 

“Democracy depends on citizens, and citi- 
zenship depends on schools,’ says Spears. 

“A teacher, as a statesman, must appreciate 
the critical period the world is passing thru. 

**Pupils must know the social trends.”’ 


Aims of Program 


It is to give them this knowledge, Spears 
said, that the new social studies are designed. 

He sums up objectives of the new courses 
of studies as follows: 

1: To build within the pupil a rational 
patriotism and a desire to maintain the demo- 
cratic standards of our national life. 

2: To instill in the pupil an appreciation of 
his rights, duties, privileges, and responsibil- 
ities as a citizen. 


3: To acquaint the pupil with the com- 
munity of which he is a part, its conditions 
and its problems. 

4: To impress the pupil with the necessity 
of co-operative effort in this world of increas- 
ing interdependence. 

5: To develop within the pupil a loyality 
for our basic institutions, with the under- 
standing that they must be adjusted to chang- 
ing conditions. 

6: To train the pupil to select and weigh 
evidence with an open mind, so that he will 
think thru social situations with truth as a 
goal. 

7: To cultivate on the part of the pupil 
tolerance and a friendly attitude toward the 
customs, ideals, and traditions of other peo- 
ples. 

8: To impress the pupil with his indebted- 
ness to other people—past and present, in 
order to stimulate him to make his own con- 
tribution to progressing society. 

9: To broaden and enrich the pupil's life 
thru the awakening and growth of cultural 
interests. 

10: To help the pupil to acquire the habit 
of considering the historical background of a 
current problem in attempting to solve it. 

11: To encourage the pupil to acquire the 
habit of reading extensively concerning social 
affairs. 

12: To give the pupil an understanding of 
the economic system of which he is a part, 
and to help him find a place for himself in it. 

‘*Social studies’’ is the professional name for 
old-fashioned history and civics. Under the 
new set-up in Evansville high schools, the 
present :75-25 ratio between history and cit- 
izenship will be made a 50-50 one. 


Cut Down on History 


A year of history is eliminated by combin- 
ing ancient, medieval and modern history, at 
present a two-year study course, into a one- 
year ‘‘world history’’ course. 

Then United States history is moved back 
from the twelfth to the eleventh year, and 
seniors will get instead a course in American 
Problems. 

At the other end of the new curriculum, 
ninth grade community and civics is replaced 
by a course in Citizenship and Guidance. 

The American Problems course will be kept 
up-to-date by revision every two years. 

In it will be found the climax of 12 grades 
of citizenship training — study of economic, 
social and political problems designed to fit 
the graduate for the world he is about to enter. 

Changes from the old to new course can 
be seen in the following table: 


Old Course: Required 


Ninth year — Community civics and voca- 
tions. ; 

Tenth year — Ancient history. 

Eleventh year — Medieval and modern his- 
tory. 

Twelfth year — U. S. history. 
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Optional, eleventh and twelfth years — 
three one-semester courses in sociology, eco- 
nomics and advanced civics. 


New Course: Required 


Ninth year — Citizenship and guidance. 

Tenth year —- World history. 

Eleventh year — U. S. history. 

Twelfth year — American problems. 

Additional one-semester elective courses in 
Indiana history and international relations 
may be added later. 

In planning the new courses, the committee 
in charge, composed of teachers from the four 
public high schools, leaned heavily on studies 
of President Hoover’s commission on recent 
social trends and the report of the American 
Historical Association’s Commission on Social 


Studies. 
Schools and Life 


In announcing its new courses Saturday, 
the local committee said: 

‘““As long as society is static, an educational 
program once adjusted to that society needs 
no change. But American society has been 
changing rapidly the past few years, in its 
basic institutions and relationships. 

‘*A school system may as weil close down as 
to be a disinterested spectator to all these 
changes. 

“We are passing from history departments 
to social studies departments. Even tho our 
new program is going to be up-to-date by 
considering the social needs of the pupil, we 
will not get away from the responsibility of 
interpreting history. We cannot fully appre- 
ciate the changes of today without an appre- 
ciation of the evolution of institutions thru 
the past. 

To Get Diverse Views 


Teaching methods will be revised along 
with the curriculum. 

Old-time teaching based on one textbook 
is abandoned as ‘‘inadequate,’’ and new courses 
will place great emphasis on reference ma- 
terial. 

It will not be a matter of what one author 
has to say on a social problem, but what four 
or five have to say. There will be a basic text 
but a score of reference books. 

The new program also looks forward to a 
proposed junior high school unit in Evans- 
ville, which would include grades seven thru 
nine. 

The ninth year course will act as an orienta- 
tion of the pupil into high school, introducing 
him to his community and the vocational 
fields open to him, but it will also serve as a 
connecting link with the grade school. 


In Same Buildings 


The junior high school plan here will exist 
as a unit of co-ordinated work, rather than a 
physical group. Seventh and eighth grades 
will continue in the elementary school build- 
ings, and ninth graders in the high schools. 


This social studies revision, described as 
only ‘‘the first step in a broad educational pro- 
gram that within four years will bring about 
a completely overhauled course of study,” 
affects subjects that are considered to be the 
core of the curriculum. 

Around them will be built new courses in 
English, commercial and industrial arts. 

Subjects replaced by the curriculum revi- 
sion are described as ‘‘dead wood’’ which no 
longer are needed. 

In compiling the list of objectives under 
the new system the committee asked 90 lead- 
ing citizens of the community to submit lists 
of what they considered of ‘‘the most impor- 
tant social, political or economic problems of 
present-day life’’ that they felt ‘‘should be 
stressed in the new courses of study.’’ 


Suggested Subjects 


Subjects getting the most votes included: 


Economic — Taxation, government in busi- 
ness, government expenditures and budgets, 
conservation of natural resources, monetary 
system, standard of living and family budget- 
ing. 

Social — Attitude toward crime, race rela- 
tions, capital and labor, leisure-time problems, 
appreciation of functions of the church, safety. 


Political — Patriotism, respect for law, re- 
spect for constituted authority, knowledge of 
government, knowledge of current problems. 


International — Tolerance and better un- 
derstanding among nations. 


Personal character— Sense of honesty, 
sense of responsibility, respect, courtesy, in- 
telligent choice of life work. 


Alvin Dickhaut, head of the social studies 
department at Central High School, was in 
charge of the social studies revision, directly 
under Spears. 

His key committee includes: L. T. Buck, D. 
W. Snepp, Mary Louise Mueller, Lawrence 
Page, Charles Rochelle and David Kardokus. 

Separate committees for the new courses 
are: 

Ninth year — L. T. Buck, chairman; Frieda 
Peters, Raymond Kendall, Warren Klein and 
Alvin Dickhaut. 

Tenth year — Mary Louise Mueller, chair- 
man; Bonnie Bentley, Alfred Murray and 
David Kardokus. 

Eleventh year — Carl Harmeyer, chairman; 
Helen Doty, D. W. Snepp and Charles 
Rochelle. 

Twelfth year — Lawrence Page, chairman; 
Ruby Strickland; Margaret Eulenstein, Alex 
Jardine and Anson Kerr. 

Curriculum revision was begun in the grades 
last year under supervision of Assistant Super- 
intendent Bosse. 

It included social studies and elementary 
history instruction in departmental courses, 
grades five thru eight. 


The Evansville Press, Feb. 10, 1935 
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Evansville’s High Schools 
Look Ahead 


Will Rogers, in the film at the Majestic the 
past week gives requisites for being a success- 
ful political candidate that are too generally 
accepted by voters. According to Will, a 
would-be public servant must know how to 
say ‘‘I regard public office as a public trust,’’ 
“TI view with alarm,’’ ‘‘I point with pride,’’ and 
to kiss dirty-faced babies. 

One of the quaint American beliefs is that it 
takes specific and supervised training to be a 
barber or a plumber, but that anyone at all 
who can get a certain number of votes or 
wangle an appointment is competent to ad- 
minister the affairs of a great city or run a 
federal or state government bureau. 

While there have been occasional cries for 
better-trained public servants, it has been like 
the weather — nobody really did anything 
about it. 

With governmental problems becoming 
steadily more complex, America is realizing 
that if democracy is to keep on working suc- 
cessfully the voters themselves must become 
more familiar with civic, social and economic 
affairs. Those who elect public officials as 
well as candidates for office must know more 
about the problems they must meet. 

Now a beginning is being made toward do- 
ing something about it all. And where could 
a more logical starting place be found than in 
the schools and colleges? Aside from teach- 
ing the essential three-R’s the schools have 
stressed, perhaps too heavily, the importance 
of mental training to be derived from book 
study — ancient history, classical literature 
and cultural subjects which too few students 
can connect up with or apply to the life we are 
living today. 

Worthy of study as all these things may be, 
we are reminded daily by world events that 
they should not be pursued to the exclusion 
of what is happening all about us. Mind 
training can also be derived from finding out 
why millions of Americans are on relief, why 
farmers are asked to plant less grain, why 
there is rumor of war between our country 
and Japan, why Mussolini is reaching out 
after land in Africa, why all Europe anxiously 
awaits a gold decision by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Within two to four years after the students 
in our high schools graduate they will go to 
the polls to vote on questions infinitely more 
momentous today than why Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon. Theirs will be the responsibility 
of facing new issues with character, honesty 
and frankness unhampered by the taboos of 
past generations. 


It is because of all this that the change in 
studies in the Evansville High Schools an- 
nounced today is of special significance. Edu- 
cation of future citizens to meet the problems 
a rapidly changing civilization is bringing is 
the keynote of these changes. The revision 
now underway will not only add zest to high 
school work, but gives evidence that our 
school authorities recognize and are seeking 
to meet new responsibilities of citizenship. 

In doing so they are at least keeping pace 
with a national trend. President Hoover rec- 
ognized that American civilization is under- 
going sweeping change and instituted a 
searching inquiry into what our educational 
system could do about it. 

Harvard for some years has had a valuable 
school of business administration. Now, un- 
der Harvard’s new President Conant, this 
school is being turned into a school of ‘‘pub- 
lic and private business.’’ 

The new school is to offer a thoro training 
not only for young men who enter private 
business, but also for those who aim to devote 
their energies to the sort of great public en- 
terprises that are beginning to grow in im- 
portance, projects such as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and public bodies such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and a dozen others. 

Dean Wallace Brett Donham, who has ably 
presided over the school while it was train- 
ing promising young men for private busi- 
ness, is thoroly in sympathy with the idea that 
important public business requires just as 
thoro training. 

“Tt is impossible to improvise a first-class 
civil service,’’ he points out, and cites the two 
examples of the World War and the present 
crisis, when it was necessary to build great 
public organizations quickly, and many a man 
put in an important position proved inade- 
quately trained and incompetent. 

As more and more functions become public 
(and quite regardless of your opinion of that 
tendency, it’s there) the need for competent, 
well-trained men to fill those posts will in- 
crease. Several schools for training diplo- 
matic and consular service men already exist. 

There are several city managers in the 
country who have made that a life work, mov- 
ing up from small cities in which they have 
been successful to larger ones. 

Why not? If there is any more complex 
job, requiring better training and higher abil- 
ity than running the complicated affairs of a 
great city, either as voters or as public offi- 
cials, it’s hard to imagine what it is. 

It is encouraging to note that the great uni- 
versities as well as the public schools are not 
neglecting to do their share toward building 
better informed citizens, and better qualified 
office holders. 


(Editorial) The Evansville Press, Feb. 10, 1935 
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Home Work and Desk Abolished For 
Local High School History Students 


Piscussion Groups 
Now Gather At 
A Table 


STUDENT needs to bring 

only a pencil to class in the 
new social studies courses in Ev- 
ansville high schools. 

Texts, reference books and note- 
books—all these are furnished him, 
and remain in the classroom 

Home work has been abolished 
in these new courses, put into ef- 
fect for the first time this fall. 

Today's student is told to work 
in school and forget about his 
studies when the final bell rings. 

While this policy today is in 
practice only at Central, where 60- 
minute periods give time for both 
study and recitation, it has been 
set up as an eventual goal for the 
entire school system. 

Eight hours for work, eight for 
play and eight for sleep—that’s the 
ideal school day as preached and 
practiced by the 1935 boy and girl. 

Better Citizens 

Teachers believe it will mean 
better educated citizens of tomor- 
row. 

Up to this year, local high 
schools taught this curriculum for 
history students: 

Ninth grade—community civics; 
tenth—ancient history; eleventh— 
medieval and modern history, and 
twelfth—-U S. history. Economics, 
advanced civics and sociology were 
junior and senior elective subjects. 

New Social Studies 

This fall they are replaced by 
these new “social studies” eb 
ninth, citizenship; tenth, world his- 
tory; eleventh, U. S. history, and 
twelfth, American problems. 

Ninth and eleventh grade courses 
are required and the twelfth grade 
courses will be required next year. 
U. S. history is required of stu- 
dents in the college preparatory 
course. 

Desks are rapidly becoming ob- 
isolete under the new setup, and 
i“directed study groups” at tables 
substituted. 


Group study around. tables takes the place of 
desks in new social studies courses in Evans- 
ville high schools. These 11-B U, S, history stu- 
dents under Carl Harmeyer at Central are pre- 
paring their lessons in class, with texts from the 


bookcase behind 
rear, 


Norma Crabtree, 
Crofts, Margery Walter; foreground, Orville Sim- | 
mons and Esther McGregor. 
standing in the rear, 


Left ‘to right, they are: 


them. 


Evelyn Walfers, Jack 


Mr, Harmeyer is 


With eight students to a_ table, 
with their own discussion leader, 
they can talk over their work, su-| 
pervised by the teacher in general 
recitation. 

Group Librarian 

Each group has a “librarian 
who is in charge of putting. the 
books back on their shelves at the 
end of class. But the students are 
permitted to get up at anytime 
to obtain whatever books they may 
want, 

When you know that the 2160 
books now in use in the American 
problems course are by 44 differ- 
ent authors, you get some idea of 
the wide range of reference ma- 


terial the student has to choose 
from. 

Only a limited number of the 
books that have been ordered have 


arrived. The 720 U. S._ history; 


}books and 14 authors. More are on 


books represent six different au- 
thors; world history, 476 books and 
13 authors, and citizenship, 1275 
the way. ‘ 
_ Students keep written class rec-| 


ords in fndividual notebooks. 

Cart Harmeyer, Central history 
teacher, calls it the “laboratory 
process of learning.” 

New courses were drawn up last! 
year by a_ teachers’ committee! 
headed by Alvin Dickhaut, Cen- 
tral history department head. 

“Training for citizenship” is the 
keynote running thru the entire 
schedule. Twelve objectives listed 
for teacher reference stress prep- 
aration of youngsters for ‘‘chang- 
ing times,” 

Harold Spears, director of re- 
search and secondary education in 
the Evansville schools, who super- 


vised the curriculum revision, 
promises further changes when 
and if necessary. 
To Compare Notes 
His teachers’ committee meets 
next Thursday to compare notes 


land plan additional improvements 


at the end of the semester. 
Spears is enthusiastic about the 
new work. “It gives teacher and 
student greater leeway,” he declar- 
ed. “Nothing ties down their initI- 


ative.” 

Teachers like it, too. In charge 
at the four schools are: Mr. Dick- 
haut at Central, where seven his- 
tory rooms are already _ table- 
equipped; Lawrence Page, Reitz, 
with two of five rooms equipped; 
L, T. Buck, Bosse, one out of five, 
and Charles Rochelle, Lincoln, 
where the history room will be 
outfitted for the new courses dur- 
ing the year. 


The Evansville Press, Sept. 22, 1935 
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PLAY DAYS OVER, 
CHILDREN GLADLY 
TREK TO CLASSES 


Happy Spirit Evident in Most In- 
stances; Few Tears That 
Summer Has Gone 


17,500 RETURN TO WORK 


Largest ‘Industry’ Resumed to Turn 
Out 800 More ‘Custom-Made’ 


Mechanisms 


BY J. BEN LIEBERMAN 


Evansville’s largest industry, providing full- 
time jobs for nearly one-sixth of the city’s pop- 
ulation, started fall operations yesterday on 
the 12-year production schedule which turns 
out more than 800 ‘‘custom-made’’ mechanisms 
annually. 

Or, as any one of nearly 17,500 educators, 
students, and pupils could tell you in more 
familiar words: school began again yesterday 
after the summer vacation. 

School as it began yesterday was not much 
like the schools which taught those who now 
teach. ‘There were few tears shed by first- 
time tots—none at all, several schools reported 
—and but few sighs that summer was over. 
Most of the children, scrubbed ‘til they shone, 
were vociferously glad to get back and have 
a good time. 


OLD TIMERS MAY BE RIGHT 


Old-timers might humpf! that learnin’ 
wasn’t like that in the old days when the kids 
were packed off to school to pack facts in their 
heads and it was all a sad, serious business. 

The old-timers would be right, of course, 
and thereby mark the new progressive educa- 
tion which believes that school and home work 
together pleasantly, not necessarily to fill 
young heads with concrete facts (thus making 
them ‘‘block-heads,’’ some modern jibe) but 
rather to fit them into the social pattern in 
which they will live. 

An analogy might be the locks at the dam 
which keep the river boat from risking a 
probable crash by attempting to float over— 
or worse, buck up—the falls. Schools these 
days are those locks, gradually bringing the 
one level to the other. 


HAPPY DAYS AHEAD 


And the Evansville public school system, 
advanced and advancing in the new ‘“‘func- 
tional’ education, yesterday gave an inkling 
of what that type of teaching means. Happy 
days in school, individualized instruction ac- 
cording to tastes and ability, more and more, 
and above all, an interest in the work—that 
was the underlying note of the first day of 
school, a note no sensitive observer could possi- 
bly miss. 

That it has practical results was also amply 
evidenced yesterday at the ‘‘new’’ John M. 
Culver school, renamed from Campbell school 
this year in honor of its retiring principal. 
There, David R. Dudley, the new principal full 
of ‘‘progressive’’ enthusiasm, started his first 
day with six new young teachers. 

Five of them, significantly, were products of 
the Evansville elementary school. Four of 
them went through Evansville high schools. 
Three of them are graduates of Evansville col- 
lege. And all were filled with the same en- 
thusiasm, radiantly. Their pupils ‘‘loved’’ 
them, and were working for them. 


NO TEACHER BULLYING 


In the old days, the ‘‘kids’’ used to bully a 
new teacher. The change is worth noting. 

The allusion to ‘‘industry’’ which started 
this account is no far-fetched one. Active ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff in the public 
school system is approximately 500 persons. 
No enrollment reports will be available until 
today, but an estimate of 16,000 is probably 
conservative, considering rapidly-growing 
numbers of children. 

Together, the groups represent one-sixth of 
the population, with most of that sixth working 
hard at turning into human mechanisms fit to 
work in society and to help society. 

In physical equipment, the industry is by 
far the largest. Put its dozens of buildings to- 
gether for a moment, mentally, instead of 
thinking of the school system as an isolated 
building here and there and contemplate the 
result. Or ask the taxpayer. 

But, the value and earnings of the industry 
is incalculable. Evansville’s tomorrow and 
tomorrow’s Evansville cannot be appraised— 
except in superlative guesses. And the one 
genius which any system may somehow mys- 
tically turn out provides still another variable. 

To Americans who love their democracy, 
education has a deeper value. An industry 
which produces air if it is otherwise unobtain- 
able is beyond value. Education is the oxygen 
which allows the flames of democracy to burn. 

Those values, however, are recognized by 
those who provide and who guide Evansville’s 
educational system. To those potential prod- 
ucts of the city’s greatest industry—by no 
means less great because it deals with human 
goods and not material goods—school is, essen- 
tially, the inevitable course of events and a 
fortunate course. 

They don’t think of the fundamental values. 
Theirs are different. 
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Grade schools foster those shy little ro- 
mances, high schools the sly ones. 

Grade school kiddies come with their 
mothers the first day. High school students 
are ready to proclaim their independence 
from—and impudence toward—their parents. 

Grade school children like to start with fresh, 
clean books. High school students end with 
theirs that way. 

Grade school children all want to sit in the 
front row. In high school, only girls want to. 
And only if the teacher is a man. 


YOUNGER MORE PLIABLE 


Those are not completely accurate generali- 
zations. But no generalizations could be. 
As arule, the younger children are more eager, 
more pliable. Some children are continually 
serious; some never are. It takes all kinds of 
children to make all the kinds of people that 
make the world go ’round. 

Principal M. R. Kirk of Wheeler school, old- 
est administrator in the service, with 48 years 
of teaching, a kindly, white-haired man, re- 
flected yesterday as school opened that educa- 
tion is vastly different than when he taught 
grandparents of his now children. 

But he wouldn’t go back. EmphaticaHy 
not. There was not a tear in Wheeler yester- 
day, hesaid. Intheold days, there were. He 
believes in modern education. 

Chief relative factor yesterday was the heat. 
It was sticky in the seats, and the children were 
restless. Their starched and freshened clothes 
soon wilted, their complexions soon beaded 
with perspiration. 


FRESHMEN “SMALLER” 


In the high schools, the freshmen were again 
*“‘smaller than ever.’’ And last year’s senior 
was back, so important, so full of advice. Not 
so cordially received. 

In the high school news rooms, center of stu- 
dent activity, typewriters were clacking again. 
School papers were already on their way. 

In the halls, ghostly quiet for months, 
scuffling feet, banging lockers, and uninhibited 
shouts made up for the vacation, emphasizing 
first-day confusions. 

But there was not so much confusion at that. 
Registration is down to a science now. There 
is but little red-tape (colleges and universities 
please copy). Reitz high school dismissed at 
12:30 o’clock. Central and Bosse started their 
regular schedule—with but few changes nec- 


essary. 
CHANGES MADE 


Significant administration changes were in 
full swing yesterday, too, as part of the school 


system’s efforts to build up the staff. Alex 
Jardine moved from Bosse high school to a 
position with the general office to correlate 
visual aids with the curriculum. 

And Guy Nicholson likewise moved from 
Bosse to become director of guidance, indi- 
vidualizing the curriculum for students kept 
in high schools by lack of opportunity for jobs 
in industry because of their youth—a de- 
pression and post-depression condition met by 
the school system. 

Miss Ann DeBlois, formerly of the National 
College of Education in Evanston, IIL, 
worked as supervisor of primary education, 
supplementing F. H. Bosse, supervisor of the 
intermediate grades, and Harold Spears, super- 
visor of secondary education. 

Inklings of still further advancements the 
school system might make were in the air. 
There is a new field opening in safety educa- 
tion. The Museum of Fine Arts and History 
is being studied for correlative purposes. The 
radio is being scrutinized (though audibly) as 
a source of educative advancement. Adult 
education is being made more concretely a 
term for study by the school system. 


TREMENDOUS STRIDES 


All of these things may wait another school 
opening. They may get their start before 
then. But Evansville’s leading industry, off 
again for a new year, represents tremendous 
strides. They could hardly escape any visitor 
who came with a realization of what school 
used to be. 

Seventeen products of the new education 
made their debut yesterday as teachers in the 
system. With the schools from which they 
graduated, and the schools in which they teach, 
they are as follows: 

Arad McCutchan, Bosse graduate, teaching 
at Bosse; Walter Riggs, Central graduate, at 
Central; Miriam Hardy, Central graduate, at 
Central; William D. Trott, Central graduate, 
at Reitz; Thomas E. Rea, Central graduate, at 
Reitz; Wayne Sandefur, Memorial graduate, at 
Reitz; Alfred Moutoux, Central graduate, 
at Baker; Dorothy Neu, Bosse graduate, at 
Baker; Marie Reinhart, Reitz graduate, at 
Baker; Louise Wilson, Bosse graduate, at Cen- 
tennial; Geneva Bosse, Reitz graduate, at 
Chestnut-Walnut; Mary Jane Wilson, Wheeler 
elementary and private school graduate, at 
Culver; Ruth Muller, Bosse graduate, at 
Henry Reis; and Virginia Hartz, Mary Ella 
Vogel and Miriam Mason, Bosse graduates, 
and Martha Scherer, Central graduate, at 
Culver. 

The Evansville Courier, Sept. 15, 1936 
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Remodel English Courses 
To Stimulate Wide Reading 


Extensive changes in the teaching of gram- 
mar and literature in high school English 
courses will be made next fall when the new 
courses now under construction will be put into 
effect, Harold Spears, director of research and 
secondary education, announced yesterday. 

The present system of ability groupings now 
being used at Central and Bosse high schools 
also will be eliminated, Spears said. 

Grammar will be taught more in connection 
with writing and speaking rather than as a 
subject apart, and extensive reading of litera- 
ture instead of intensive reading will be en- 
couraged. 

The ‘‘key’’ committee of teachers which has 
studied the latest methods of English instruc- 
tion and which will aid in the production of the 
new courses is composed of Irene Woods, gen- 
eral chairman, Elizabeth Weintz, Ann Bray, 
Louise Osborn, Laura Werner, Salibelle Roy- 
ster and Mrs. Sallie Stewart. 

“Grammar is to be taught in a functional 
rather than a formal manner,’’ Spears said. 
“Knowledge of correct forms is not to be a goal 
in itself as seems to have been the case when 
grammar was taught as a thing apart from ac- 
tual usage. Grammar will be taught in con- 
nection with writing and speaking. Grammar 
is not an abstract science, but is an integral 
part of speech and writing. 

‘“‘We must first see that a student wants to 
express himself in speech or writing. This 
calls for teacher motivation in the English 
field that results in the pupil expressing him- 
self because he wants to, not because he is 
made to do a certain task by the teacher. 

“Once the student is thus seeking to express 
himself he is ready for grammar of a functional 
nature. He will want to express himself cor- 
rectly and correct forms can be brought in 
naturally by the teacher.’’ 

Four objectives dealing with reading were 
set up by the key committee. They were: 
to learn to read silently with speed and accu- 
racy; to develop effectiveness in oral reading; 
to enjoy wide reading of good literature, and to 
read widely and discriminatingly in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Spears pointed out that heretofore many 
courses have required the intensive reading of 
the classics, the time devoted to each book 
ranging as high as eight or 10 weeks. 

“Tt now is generally recognized that com- 
pulsory reading of the classics in an intensive 
manner will never lead the average student to 
enjoy wide reading of good literature,’’ Spears 
said. 

“There is no obligation to teach a set list of 
English classics—the obligation is to get stu- 


dents in the habit of reading with enough pleas- 
ure involved to carry it forward. 

“Specialists in the field of English are recom- 
mending the extensive teaching of literature to 
replace the intensive methods of the past. 
This procedure calis for a greater selection of 
materials and a less minute study of the selec- 
tions than formerly has been the practice. 

“The pupil covers more ground but reads in 
@ more natural manner. His reading is moti- 
vated by his own pleasure in doing it, not by 
the requirements set up in class. The change 
is based on the assumption that if the desire 
and the habit of reading are to carry over into 
after-school years, the associations with litera- 
ture during the high school period must be 
pleasant.”’ 

The so-called ‘‘outside reading’’ no longer 
will be required, according to Spears, who 
pointed out that because less time will be given 
each book in the classroom the reading former- 
ly required at home can be done as part of the 
regular class work. 

The ability groupings formerly used in the 
first three years at Central and Bosse no longer 
will be effective but silent reading tests will 
be given all eighth grade pupils in the city and 
county and divisions will be made in 9-B 
classes so that certain remedial work can be 
given those needing it. 

Students must continue to take three years 
of English but juniors will be permitted to 
choose from any English courses offered to 
juniors and seniors. Seniors may, if they 
choose, take any of the 11th and 12th year 
offerings not taken previously. 

Committees which will construct the various 
courses are as follows: 

_ Reading and literature, Miss Royster, chair- 

man; Miss Osborn, Mrs. Stewart, Mabel Mc- 
Lellan, Mary Abell, Mary Archbold, Mary 
Gerst, Margaret Rowe, Grace Ossenberg, 
Lida Lamar, Ruth Todrank and Martha 
Roberts. 

Speech, Miss Weintz, chairman; Laura 
Werner, Georgia Williams, E. A. Hensley, 
Olema Mote, Marguerite Roberts, Ozella Blan- 
ton and Ramon Kessler. 

Newswriting, Miss Bray, chairman; Ruth 
Klamer, Flora Clements, Alex Jardine and 
Grace Wood. 

Written composition and usage, Miss 
Woods, chairman; W. F. Cooper, Norman 
Beach, Mabel Weiss, Louis Roth, Maryland 
Blackburn, Lillian Lohmeyer, Lois Mueller 
and Myrtle Fauquher. 

Reprinted by the courtesy of the Sunday 
Courier & Journal, Evansville, Indiana, 
March 8, 1936 
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COMMERCE COURSE PLACED ON PRACTICAL BASIS 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 


It seems certain that school offerings will continue to hold the 
attention they are now receiving. Long before the depression years, 
such educational leaders as Dr. Thomas H. Briggs were trying to 
arouse school people to the realization that the high-school program 
was ill adapted to the needs of the majority of the high-school popu- 
lation. The depression amplified their cries. 

School systems that are setting their instructional house in order, 
can look out over the present curriculum movement and see definite 
tendencies standing out above the multitude of practices. For 
instance: 


1. There is a tendency to look upon curriculum revision as the 
task of the classroom teacher, rather than of the expert. The 
period of study and work that the teacher goes through in the 
course of the program is looked upon as one of rejuvenation, 
as valuable as the final course of study itself. 

2. It is the common practice to turn for help to curriculum author- 
ities, teachers college courses and laboratories, and to the lay- 
men of the local community. 
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3. There is a growing tendency 
for administrative procedures 
to be questioned as a result of 
the newer philosophy acquired 
through curriculum study and | 
revision. For instance, a course as 
of study that stresses co-opera- 
tive effort points an accusing 
finger at the grading system — 
and the system of honors and 
awards. 

4. Curriculum study is treating 
methods as well as offerings. 
The teacher as a hearer of les- 
sons is giving way to the 
teacher as a director of learn- 
ing, the latter conception pro- 
viding a place for pupil self- 
expression and activity. Pupil 
interests, needs, abilities, and 
purposes overshadow teacher 
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5. The ‘‘straight-jacket’’ course 
of study is being replaced by 
the course that enables the 
teacher to exercise his own ini- 
tiative, and to provide for pu- 
pil purposes. 

6. The ‘‘giving back’’ conception 
of education is giving way to 
that of continual growth and 
adjustment. The integration 
of the child to life is replacing 
the classical conception of 
learning. Education asa men- 
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HS. 


10. 


II. 


E2. 


tal development is being supplemented with education as an 
emotional and physical development. It is being stressed that 
an individual learns as a whole. 


. Attitudes, appreciations, and understandings are taking their 


place beside information; and factual material is being looked 
upon as a means to an end rather than as an end in itself. 


. It is being accepted that everything that takes place within 


the school must be justified from an educational standpoint. 
Education is not being restricted to the classroom, nor even to 
the school grounds. The school is looking to the community 
as its natural laboratory; and the textbook is being supple- 
mented with such materials as excursions, motion pictures, 
libraries, industrial plants, and newspapers. The school is 
attempting to replace artificiality with reality, which even 
provides for a reasonable and tolerant consideration of con- 
troversial topics. 


. There is a tendency to build a program that provides for all 


the children. Lock step procedures and common class standards 
are giving way to practices that recognize individual differ- 
ences. 

The school program is being geared to the local community, 
recognizing that society’s constant change demands a con- 
tinuous rearrangement of school offerings and methods. The 
emerging program tends to be in harmony with the social 
philosophy of democracy. Even though curriculum construc- 
tion usually provides limited periods of time for the work, the 
task is being looked upon as a continuous one. 


Even though subject-matter lines still stand out clearly, the 


present curriculum movement is already providing means by 
which departments may co-operate and even merge parts of 
their program in the effort to place the child above administra- 
tive procedures. Learning situations rather than subjects or 
classes are in the minds of teachers and administrators. 

There is a definite tendency for curriculum workers to give 
ear to the psychologists who have discredited the theories of 
mental discipline and transfer of training. 
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Curriculum construction in this country is gradually bringing 
forth a new high-school program. It is natural and proper that the 
steps taken in each community be in accord with the revision readi- 
ness of the teaching staff. A staff reared in another period need not 
mean discouragement for the curriculum leader. Often most ready 
to ‘‘try something new”’ are the experienced teachers who through 
that experience have seen that formal grammar, intensive study of 
the classics, rigid requirements, and a score of other old favorites 
have failed somewhere along the line. The young teacher just out 
of college may often want to hold to formality, for safety’s sake. 

Curriculum study is throwing together the new teacher with the 
old, the new philosophy with the old practices, and out of it all is 
coming a new deal for the pupil. 
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84 
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supplementary 
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Chubb, Percival, on teaching grammar, 36 
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67-68, 139, 150 
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68-71 
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room, 189 
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operation, 189. See also Integration 
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Debating, offerings in, 25, 36 
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Directed study. See Supervised study 

Director of research and secondary educa- 
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program, 3, 134, 152 

Director of vocational education, as factor 
in curriculum revision program, 9 

Douglass, Harl R. and Boardman, Charles 
W., on testing, 73 

Dramatics, opportunities in, 25, 35 
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studies objectives, 67-68; suggested by 
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121 
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ings, 23-25; objectives, 26; La Brant, 
Lou L., on, 26; methods of teaching 
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teaching of literature, 26-32; National 
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ences, 49-52 

Enrollment, study of trends in high school, 
153-155 

Evansville Courier, coverage of schools’ 
opening, 179-180; English revision cover- 
age, 182; school-progress coverage, 183; 
commercial-revision coverage, 184; in- 
dustrial arts coverage, 185; curriculum 
change coverage, 186 

Evansville Press,  social-studies-revision 
coverage, 174-178; English-revision 
coverage, I8I 

Extensive and intensive teaching of litera- 
ture, 26-32 

Extra-curricular activities, in the social- 
studies field, 77-79; social-studies clubs, 
78; references, 79 


Failures, study of by departments, 164-166; 
cost of, 167-168 

Following-up courses of study, importance 
of, 134; approaching tryout of social- 
studies courses, 137-138; following social- 
studies courses in the classroom, 138-139; 
questioning the assignment, 139-141; 
discussing classroom methods in relation 
to course of study, 141-149; using news- 
papers in classroom, 149-I51 

Free reading, in teaching literature, 26-31 

Fretwell, Elbert K., on extra-curricular 
activities, 79, 152 

Fusion. See Correlation 


Grading, criticism of, vii-viii, in literature 
classes, 30-32; in social studies, 139, 149; 
failures, 164-168 

Grammar and usage, instruction in, 36 

Grouping. See Ability grouping 

Guidance, in commercial course, 58-62; job- 
opportunity survey important in, 87; 
study of distribution of pupils by courses, 


169-171 
Holding power of high schools, 159-161, 171 


Homogeneous 


Ability 
grouping 


grouping. See 


Individual differences among pupils, meet- 
ing pupil interests, 13, 19-20, 143-145; 
meeting through reading adjustment, 27—- 
32, 139-140, I41-149; meeting through 
ability grouping, 39-40; meeting through 
activities, 137; being recognized, 188-189 

Industrial arts revision, administrative set- 
up for, 8; part played by Vocational 
Director, 9; committee organization for, 
9, 11; possible issues in, 10-11; form of 
the course of study, 12; cautions in, 13 

Integration, popularity of, vii; in social 
studies, 76-77. See Correlation 

Interest, meeting pupil interests, 13, 19 20, 
139-140; classification of reading in- 
terests, 33; natural and synthetic interest 
in class work, 143-144 

Introduction to a course of study, English, 
14; commercial, 53; social studies, 64 

Irons, J. Ralph, interest in curriculum, x} 
on spelling, 43 

Issues-approach to curriculum revision, in 
industrial arts, 9-11; in English, 9—1I0, 
20-22; in science, 10, 130-132 


Job-opportunity survey in the commercial 
field, as an approach to curriculum revi- 
sion, 57; purpose of, 83-84; method of 
conducting, 84; Brooks, E. W., thesis on, 
84; questionnaire for, 84- 85; publicity 
for, 87; work of distribution committee 
in connection with, 90-93; tabulation of 
all commercial positions, 96-97; office 
machines in use, 98, 107; age study of 
positions, 99-100; age of graduates, I01; 
sex-preference in positions, 102; steno- 
graphic positions, 103; bookkeeping 
positions, 104; general clerical positions, 
105; salesmanship positions, 106; conclu- 
sions from, 108-110 

Johnson, B. L., on Stephens College library 
plan, 32 


Kelley, T. L. and Krey, A. C., on testing, 
73-74 

Key Committee, part played in curriculum- 
revision program, 4-5; in industrial 
program, 9-11; in English program, 22- 
23 


Laboratories, curriculum, ix; English class- 
room, 27; social-studies, 68-71 

La Brant, Lou L., on teaching the classics, 
26 

Layman, helping in community survey, 88; 
attitude toward controversial topics, I1I— 
121; asa help in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, 122 

Letter of transmittal, in course of study, 15 

Letter writing, as a practical form of com- 
position instruction, 37 
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Library, as center of instructional program, 
32; Stephens College plan, 32; instruc- 
tion in use of books, 32-33; determining 
reading interests, 33; free reading in, 33; 
holding classes in, 33-34; supplying class- 
room sets of books from, 34-35, 75-76 

Lomax, Paul S., on modern conception of 
commercial instruction, 58 


Marks. See Grading 

Methods of instruction, in English, 26-38; 
importance of, 64; in social studies, 68- 
71; in science, 128-130 


National Council of the Teachers of English, 
An Experience Curriculum on teaching 
literature, 26; on teaching correct usage, 

6 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, report on ability grouping, 39-40; 
report on science instruction, 129, 131 

National Survey of Secondary Education, 
on teaching literature, 26, 28-29 

Newspapers, the high-school newspaper, 
38-39; using daily papers in the class- 
room, I49-151; coverage of curricular 
changes, 172-186 

Newswriting, courses in, 25, 38-39 

Nichols, Frederick G., on commercial educa- 
tion, 59 


Objectives, setup in building courses, indus- 
trial arts, 12; English, 26; commercial, 
58-60; social-studies, 67—68; science, 130, 
133 

Organization for curriculum revision, ad- 
ministrative setup, 2; duties of Director 
of Research and Secondary Education, 3; 
duties of principal, 3; correlating com- 
mittee, 4; Key Committee, 4-5; subject 
production committee, 5-6; revision com- 
mittee, 6; classroom teacher, 6 


Personal problems, suggested by laymen to 
form part of course, 118 

Philosophy, as basis of, English revision, 14, 
19-20; commercial revision, 54-56; sci- 
ence revision, 127-129 

Placement bureau, 61—62 


Political problems, suggested by laymen to 


form part of course, 118-119 

Précis writing, in composition instruction, 37 

Principal, as curriculum worker, 3 

Production committee, as factor in curricu- 
lum machinery, 5-6 

Psychology, of ability grouping, 40; impli- 
cations in classroom procedure, 143; part 
played in curriculum movement, 189 

Publicity as a part of the public relations 
program, principal as contact, 3; aid in 
community survey, 87; importance of, 
172; informing public of school changes, 
172-173; newspaper coverage of curricu- 
lum changes, 174-186 


Public relations, seeking public aid in school 
changes. See Publicity as a part of the 
public-relations program 


Questionnaire, use of in, commercial revi- 
sion, 83-84; social-studies revision, III, 
121; home-economics revision, 122-126 


Raup, R. Bruce, on ability grouping, 40 

Reading, of the classics, 26-29; free read- 
ing, 26-31; outside reading, 29; report- 
ing on, 30; remedial and silent, 31-32, 
41; tests of, 31-32, 139; reading interests, 
33; in the social studies, 144-145 

Research studies, of failures, 44-45; of 
State ruling on English credits, 45-49; of 
enrollment trends, 153; of department 
size, 154; of graduates, 155; of class size, 
156-159; of holding power, 159-161, 171; 
of pupils going to college, 162-164; of fail- 
ures by departments, 164-166; of cost of 
retardation, 167-168; of distribution of 
pupils by courses, 169-170 

Revision committee, as factor in curriculum 
program, 6 


Sauvain, Walter H., on ability grouping, 39 

Science instruction, 127-133 

Seely, Howard F., on teaching grammar, 36 

Shields, H. G., on commercial education, 59 

Smith, Dora, on teaching the classics, 28-29 

Speech instruction, objectives of, 35-36; 
courses in, 35-36 

Social problems,, suggested by laymen to 
form part of course, 113-121 

Social-studies instruction, objectives, 67-68; 
supervised study, 68-71; classroom meth- 
ods) 63-71,. 141-149; “testing, 71-74; 
teaching materials, 74-76; field trips, 75; 
visual-auditory aids, 76; classroom li- 
brary, 76; integration, 76-77; extra- 
curricular activities, 77-79; topics sug- 
gested by laymen for instruction, I1I- 
121; tryout and revision of courses, 137- 
138; following courses into the classroom, 
138-139; the assignment, 139-149; daily 
newspapers in class, 149-151; press cover- 
age of revision, 174-178 

Stephens College, plan of expanding the 
function of the school library, 32 

Subject matter, as related to curriculum 
building, 20; proper use of in science, 130, 
133; in respect to social studies, 142-144 

Superintendent, in curriculum revision, 2 

Supervised study, in the social studies, 68—71 

Supervision, of courses after they are in use, 


134-151 


Teacher, curriculum conscious, vii-viii; part 
played in the revision program, 6, 187, 
189; position in social-studies class, 71; 
changing conception of, 188-189 

Teaching supplies, supplementary texts in 
English, 34; in social studies, 74-76; 
mimeographing materials, 137 
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Tendencies in curriculum movement, 187- 
19! 

Tests, silent reading, 31-32, 139; to deter- 
mine commercial proficiency, 61; social 
studies, 71-74 

Tonne, Herbert and M. Henriette, on com- 
mercial education, 59 

Trends in curriculum construction. See 
Tendencies in curriculum movement 

Trips, field, 75, 189 

Tryout of new courses, in social studies, 


134-149 


Understandings, emphasis upon, 19-20 

Unit plan of instruction, knowledge of, 6; 
staggering units to get maximum use of 
texts, 34; social-studies, 70 


Visual aids. See Audio-visual aids 
Vocational training, in industrial field, 10- 
11; skill-building commercial subjects, 
58-60, 108-110 
Weersing, Frederick J., on commercial 
instruction, 59-60 
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